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TO MY FATHER, 

See^ Father! here are flowers. They're all 

thine own; 
Gathered for thee, and tied, by lov^e and duty : 
Let them he dear, if hut for that alone. 
Pleasant, for the intent, if not the heavty. 
No man should dare despise a single one. 
Since giveti to a father hy a son, 

I had not ashed thy hand to find them room. 
If worthless I had deemed them : hut \f each 
Were hut a weed ; and if, while roses hloom. 
No daisy should dare live-as some men preach ;- 
Itet, surely, if the least pleasure or pride 
Aught here gave thee, I should he justified, 

October 30, 1848k 



CORRESPONDENCIES- 



I saw seyeu Shades, lean as the death 
That in consumption kngoisheth : 
Each lay alone, deader than stone, 
Devoid of sense or breath. 

I saw seren Gods go featly by, 
With each a passion in his eye,— ^ 
A different passion. These by the hand 
Took the seven Shades ; making them stand 
Upon live feet ; making them start 
Within their bosoms with a heart 
Never their own ; making them spread 
Their arms out for the strong embrace 
Which the Gods owed them. 

Then, instead 
Of fourteen, there were twenty-one, — 

B 
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Seven Shades, seven Gods — seven Fairies lithe 
Bom of this union. Ever blithe 
About immortal business, they 
A many-fimgled task began. 
And waved or 'whirled away, 

I saw seven Rays swiftly come on ; 
One, drest m the deep emerald*stone ; 
One with a marigold had grown 
Mockingly friendly ; and a third 
Had robbed the ruby-breasted lurd,' 
One was arrayed in the pure skies ; 
Or in the deepest pansy-dyes ; 
Or in the light of violet eyes ; 
Or in the gold cloud, whereon lies 
In his chamber of molten imageries, 
The western sun, before he dies. 

I saw seven Shapes stand by the Rays, 
While seven Tones their several ways 
Took by me :-^ 

And when any Tone 
Gave voice, a Ray, its friend to own, 
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Sparkled and shook ; and a fine glance 

Of recognition sly did dance 

In eaQh Shape's corren cduntenance. 

And Tphen any God, 
By any accident, did nod, 
A Shade mnst nod^ as if it knew. 
And so must one of the Fairies too ; 
And one of the sev^ Shapes mnst ehdod^ 
To smile ; nor durst a Ray refutie, 
Sparkling, to quiver; ndr a Tone 
To sound its gentle flttte albue : — 
Between these seyens, so deep and good 
The understan^g was^ t&at'stood. 

The seven Gods nOw bu£fy gi^ew, 

Hither and thither lively fleW, 

With swiftest change and counterchange. 

Attraction and repulsion strange ; 

While at their heels 

On rapid wheels 

Followed the Shades and Fairies too. 

Three Thiones they reared ; thiree Kings ajppeared, 

And set their Kingdoms there«^^ 
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One diamonds had, instead of eyes ; 
Andf for a tongue, the winds* deep sighs ; 
And earths and stones for arms and thighs ; 
And foam for hoary hair. 

The second was mossed over ; 
And his hair was grass and dorer ; 
And his 1^ were roots of trees ; 
And his arms branched oat to sieze 
Heaven's precious influences : 
For he loved the first Kio^s showers; 
And his coronal was flowers. 

But the third King had eyes for ^res, 
And feet for feet, and hair for hair ; 
And sometimes he would shake his locks 
Into a mane ; or in a bear 
Go shaggy ; or in silly flocks 
Of sheep, hang wool about his thighs; 
Look cunning thro* a brushy fox ; 
Or in an owl look wise. 

I saw, amid the Kings, up to the Skies^ 
A golden Altar rise. 
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A Lamb upOH it lay ; 
The Lamb a Sword did slay ; 
Upon the Lamb a Fire did prey ; 
Wherefrom, a Smoke, np-going, did for aye 
Take fo the seven Most High Ones its little 
trembling way. 

I saw three Bows, 

Three, — sevenfold each, — 

Like rainbows, which 

The great world span : — 

The first upon the Altar goes. 

And with the Lamb ;— 

The second over the first ; — the third 

Over the second ran ; — 

With the seven Most High Ones the third did close; 

From the Kings* feet their bases rose ; 

I looked, and called them Man. 

The one was of deep ra^ng dyes. 
Lurid, and thundrous ; dyes, which beat 
Like heart*s-blood, in a wild pulsation ; 
Pale first, then glowing deep, then pale agam, 
In fitful alternation : — 
b2 
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The next was icy, formal, sparkling, clear, 
Transparent, geometric : — 

And the third 
Was bright, sparkling, and clear, likewise ; 
But warm and fresh as lover's word, 
And sweet as woman's eyes. 
Wonder, and mystery, and dread with awe, 
Like smoke, did o*er it rise. 
O, 'twas a perfect thing, without a flaw I — 
A miracle so full and deep, 
That when that Holy Bow I saw. 
My soul perforce did weep. 

As the first Bow lightened and shone. 
The Shades and Bays shook every one. 
And the first King smiled it upon. 

When gave the second Bow its light. 
The Shapes and Fairies at the sight 
Danced, and the second King grew bright. 

But when the third Bow flamed, each Tone & God 
Did give a voice, or nod ; 
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And the third King a solenm finger keeps 

Upon his awe-struck lips ; 

And the whole Uniyerse did rock and shake, 

As if in twain to break ; 

And Shades, Fays, Gods, Rays, Shapes, Tones, 
Kings, — and Bows 

Of Earth and Ocoin, — 

In dread did prostrate fall ; 

While the seven Most High Ones o*er the com- 
motion 

Calm, grand, nuyestic, rose ; — 

And they had done it all. 



LOVE. 



Love is, if Benedict may be tmsted, 
Mere Selfishness behind a mask removed :---> 
Ah, Benedict, then, has liked, perhaps, & lusted,-* 
But never, never loved I 
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TO THE SKY AT NIGHT. 

Koof of the world ! whereto shall I appeal 
For full expression of my spirit's song ? 
Oh that I could hut speak what now I feel, 
And cure this disobedience of the tongue ! 
Sure, even a quill from out an angel's wing, 
Held in an angel's hand, could ne'er set down 
The sum of wonders that are met in thee : — 

Yet will I try to sing, 
According to my brain, what thou, great Crown 
Of all things, hast, of speech, inspired in me. 

With thee it is, and with thy Stars, that now, 
O many-twinkling Sky, I have to do : 
Thou art the highway of the moon, and thou 
Shalt be the highway of my spirit too. 
Clouds climb, and cannot touch thee; winds 

blow high, 
And cannot reach thee ; but my thought can reach, 
And ride, as all thy starry Navies ride. 

On thy broad breast, O Sky ; 
With every floating Brilliance there hold speech, 
And sail far off on thy slow western tide ! 
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Thou beautiful blue Meadow ! would that I 
Might stand upon thee, — might look down & see 
How daisies are stars in this grassy sky, 
As stars seem only daisies upon thee ! 
Sure, life is all ways Beauty ; for it lies 
A jewel fair in two wide Beauties set, — 
Roofed with blue Beauty, with ^en Beauty 
paved : — 
— ^We need our miseries ! 
Else would our souls their higher aim forget. 
And be to Nature's fbimess all enslaved. 

But see, comes up the Nun of heaven, the Moon^ 
Soft-footed ever on her coerule way : — 
Sure, I must weep for very sweetness soon, 
So pale she looks, so tenderly astray ! 
The Lady slowly thro* her GardeB glides 
Among her Star-flowers blooming night by night, 
Pasturing her eyes on them until the hour 

When, as young Mom uprides. 
Comes the Sun slowly with his scythe of light, 
And mows down slowly every little Flower. 

Pavement of heaven, compact of sapphire-stone,- 
Pavement by God's own hand for ever laid, — 
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What feet are on thee ! — not of Saints alone, — 
Saints, whose robes, from their pureness, cast no 

shade, 
Fluttering for ever, in the wind of praise; — 
But Angels too, from whose eyes alway looks 
Wide wonder, sheathed in joy's peculiar flame, — 

Wide wwider at Grod*s ways, — 
Angels, whose foreheads He hath ta*en for books 
Whereon to write the splendors of His name ! 

But oh thou blue Cloak, God*s own vestment 

wide, — 
Blue sprinkled o*er with twinkling drops of gold,^ 
Would that some wind might blow thee once aside. 
And lay all bare the glories thou dost hold I — 
Yet Whom thou ooyerest, thou canst not hide : — - 
From thy all-beautiful texture showers a rain 
Of splendors, such as in the old time gave 

Thee to be deified. — 
— How can we wonder that the ancient brain 
Should think thy Stars strong gods, to slay or save ? 

For so they sit, each night, calm on the sky, 
Heading what Day hath writ on earth's wide page, 
That hardly keep from worship even I, 
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Bom to the usage of a Christened age. 
But I am taught, and scarce may bend the knee, 
And scarce may give clasped worship of the hands : 
Yet shall the Stars for ever sacred seem. 

And all but gods to me ; — 
dairies, at least, with silyery rays for wands, 
Guiding the windings of a poet*s dream. 

Stars I Fruits of heayenly garden wide, in wells 
Of yellow softness dyed unto the core : 
Stars ! Rosaries whereon old Time aye teUs 
His years and ages, as he says them o*er : 
Stars ! Signal-fires which Twilight there upholds. 
To bid the giant Night, her fast ally. 
In all his strength come on : 
Stars I Evening-primroses that deck the sky, 
Waking at glow-worm-tide, and, one by one, 
Noiselessly starting full-blown from your folds ! 

Twinkling Inheritors of heayen ! — oh tell 
Some little abstract of what ye have known, — 
TMiat ye have seen, in heaven where ye dwell. 
Perusing all the glories of the throne ! 
Jewels, set in the floor of heaven, and trod 
By blest feet, tell -ua of the bliss ye know ; — 
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Of Saints, live F8aliii% whose praises upward spring 

To kiss the feet of God :— 
Of Angels too, each carrying too and fro 
Some priceless message, on proud-swelling wing! 

They will not speak — those Stars I the secrets old 
Of God*s Metropolis, they will not tell : 
Yet are those flaming Hieroglyphs of gold 
Not without meaning for the wise to spell. 
Shine on, shine ever, then, ye gleaming bands, 
And thou, O Sky, be thou lift up for erer ; 
And let thy Stars, like talking tongues of flame, 

Preach, while creation stands : — 
For naught from aspiration man shall sever. 
While thou art there, to symbolize his aim. 



A MYSTERY. 

I thought, if any man shall do thus, he 
Must be despised, almost abhorred by me: 
My friend, to do it, shortly did proceed ; 
I loved him even the better for the deed. 
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UOT)ER THE ALDER-TREE. 

Off, vulture Loneliness I away ! — why 
Wilt keep company with me f 
O chain of life, that bind'st me down 
To this drear rock, I weary o' thee ! — 
For she will not come again, 
Will not come, ever to me I 
— Bliss f — the bliss, the bliss is o'er, 
Is lost for ever my heart's dear prize ; 
And she's mine, no more, no more. 
To make the heart beat quicker in me ; 
For the wind waileth, where she lies, 
Under the alder-tree. 

Face, where, while we gaze on't, feeling — 
Seldom pruned, for purity, — 
Springs from soul-roots, thro' the features 
Upward branching, like a tree ; — 
Oh, her looks! — they were like skies. 
Raining blessing, ever on me I 
— Ever on me f — wo's me, 'tis o'er. 
And I may not live i' the love of her eyes. 
And they smile, no more, no more, 
c 
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To make the heart beat quicker in me ; 
For the leaf withereth, where she lies, 
Under the alder-tree. 

Then a step, so softly stately, 
So divinely womanly, 
That, than angel's own, it seemeth 
Scarce, by one sin's weight, less free ! — 
Oh, her step I — and it always eame 
Springing lighter, springing to me I 
— To me f — ^wo's me, 'tis o'er, 'tis o'er. 
And she never, never to meet me flies ; 
And she comes, no more, no more. 
To make the heart beat quicker in me ; 
For the grass waveth, where she lies. 
Under the alder-tree. 

Then an awi^l high emotion. 
Of such warm sweet purity. 
That, for once, we understand how 
Sacred mortal flesh can be I — 
Oh, her touch I— Oh, soft her hand, 
soft and warm, ever to me ! 
^^Ever to me f — wo's me, 'tis o'er. 
And the voice within me cries. 
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She will press my hand no more, 
To make the heart beat quicker in me ; 
For the nettle thriveth, where she lies, 
Under the alder-tree. 

Then a mouth, whereto is giyen 
Voice that shall be due and key 
To old dreams that rocked the poet 
On the cradle of their knee : — 
Oh, her voice I — ^'twas like a heaven 
Saying kind things, erer to me! 
— Ever to me t — ^wo's me, 'tis o'er. 
And I call, and caU, and she never replies. 
And she'll ^ak no more, no more, 
To make the heart beat quicker in me ; 
For the owl hooteth, where she lies, 
Under the alder-tree. 

Then a touch, — ^at whose impression. 

Like an electricity 

Sheath'd in down,-fle8h, soul, change places, 

Till we guess not which we be 1 

--Her kiss I-'twas like touch of an angel's wing, 

Warm of heaven's glory, ever to me ! 
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— Ever to me f — wo's me, 'tis o'er, 
And she may hall&w my cheeks, my eyes^ 
With her lips, no more, no more. 
To make the heart beat quicker in me ; 
For the worm gnawetfa, where she lies, 
Under the alder-tree* 

Then a feeling that doth smite us 
Into such dreams as saints* be 
On God*s bosom I — ^I have pressed her 
Heart to mme, till I could see 
To heayen's deep centre : — oh, that heart 
Beat, and beat, ever for me ! 
— Ever for me f — ^wo's me, 'tis o'er. 
And I shall press her heart, the prize I 
To my own, no more, no more, 
To make the heart beat quicker in mse ; 
For the cold stones coyer her, where she lies, 
Under the alder-tree. 

Let me alone, O Loneliness ! Of^ 
Sorrow-yulture, off from me I 
Sure, this Prometheus-heart of mine grows 
Fast as *tis consumed by thee! — 
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Oh, she will not come again, 
Come again, ever to me ! 
— Bliss f — the bliss, the bliss is o'er, 
Is lost for ever my hearths dear prize ; 
And she's mine, no more, no more, 
To make the heart beat quicker in me ; 
For the wind waileth, where she lies. 
Under the alder*tree. 



SORROW. 

The flowers live by the tears that fall 
From the sad face of the skies ; 

And life would have no joys at all. 
Were there no watery eyes. 

Love thou thy sorrow : grief shall bring 
Its own excuse in after years ; — 

The rainbow ! — see how fair a thing 
God hath built up from tears. 



c2 
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THE DAISY- 

A gold and silyer cup 
Upon a pillar green. 
Earth holds her Daisy up 
To catch the sunshine in : — 
A dial chaste, set there 
To shew each radiant hour : — 
A field-astronomer ; 
A sun-observing flower. 

The children with delight 
To meet the Daisy run ; 
They love to see how bri^t 
She shines upon the sun : — 
Like lowly white-crowned queen, 
. Demurely doth she bend, 
And stands, with quiet mien. 
The little children*s friend. 

Out in the field she's seen, 
A simple rustic nudd. 
In comely gown of green 
And dean white frill arrayed; 
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There stands, like one in mood 
Of hope by fancy spun, 
Awaiting to be wooed. 
Awaiting to be won. 

The dandy Butterfly, 
All exquisitely drest, 
Before the Daisy's eye 
Displays his velvet vest: — 
In vain is he arrayed 
In all that gaudy show ; 
What business hath a maid 
With such a foppish beau ? 

The vagrant Bee b^t sings 
For what he gets thereby ; 
Nor comes, except he brings 
His pocket on his thigh : 
Then let him start aside 
And woo some wealthier flower ; 
The Daisy's not his bride. 
She hath no honey-dower. 

The Gnat, old back^b^t fellow^ 
In frugal frieze coat drest, 
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Seeks on her carpet yellow 
His tottering limbs to rest : 
He wooes her with eyes dim, 
Voice thin, and aspect sage ; 
What careth she for him P 
What part hath youth with age ? 

She lifl«th up her cup. 
She gazeth on the sky ; 
Content, so looking up. 
Whether to live or die ; 
Content, in wind and cold 
To stand, in shine and shower ; 
A white-rayed marigold, 
A golden-bosomed flower. 

It is a pleasant croft 

Where winged kine may graze ; 

A golden meadow soft, 

Quadrille-ground for young fays; 

A little yellow plot, 

With dean white pales fenced round, 

Each tipt with vermeil spot, — 

Each set on greenest ground. 
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WHY BE GRIEVED? 

Why be grieved, that I your conyerse 

19'ow and then refuse ? 

Or to be sOent for awhile. 

In your presence choose ? 

Pleasant are your voices, 

Dearest ones, to me ; 

Yea, pleasanter than sabbath-bells 

At holy evening be : 

But nearer still my yearning soul 

Would have your voices dear ; 

Be silent, therefore, that your words 

I may the better hear. 

I love to gaze upon your face, 
The meaning there to seek ; 
I love to feel your breath, Dearest, 
A-straying o'er my cheek : — 
But why grow sorrowful-hearted. 
Why be mortified. 
If I leave you now and then, 
In lonely place to hide ? 
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— Bright must be my Mirror's face 

Let what wUl betide ! 

And if even a seraph 

Stood now by my side, 

Come down from the heaven 

To be my bride : 

Yet if her warm breath, 

Breathing me anear. 

Made that Mirror's face 

No longer clear ; 

Until the lonely place 

The stain had rectified, 

Stranger I must have been 

Even to my seraph-bride. 

From hill and vale They call me, 

From star, and moss, and stone ; 

But I cannot list those Voices wise 

Unless I be alone. 

When long I stay away therefrom. 

The Life within me dies, 

But by their converse, soon npsprings 

New vigour to mine eyes ; 

Again my step is firm ; again 
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I breathe a manly breath : — 
Marvel not then I go to hear 
What each wild Speaker saith. — 
Not even your presence, Sweet, shall 

win my soul 
To be in love with Death. 



ALADDIN, 

To take the ring Humility, and use, 
Becomes thee not, Aladdin, to refuse ; 
No matter tho* thine enemy it be ' 

By whom that true self-knowledge comes to thee. 
Nor shalt thou scorn into the vault to go ; 
For not above thy Lamp is, but below. 

Pluck thou the fruits that grow on either hand, 
Altho* as yet thou canst not understand 
Their real nature. In the present tense 
Each seems a shallow, vain experience ; 
But thou, tomorrow, each a gem shalt see 
Cheapening the Sultan's signet-ring to thee. 
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THE WILL AND THE WAT. 

You mutter that temptation 

Is too strong ; 
You would do right, yet are forced 

To do wrong : 
Now I tell you, your sin's current 

You must stay, 
As, wherever there's a will 

There's a way. 

Kay, never shake your head, nor 

Turn aside ; 
Hard tho' it seem, it will seem easier 

When you've tried : 
And I know the truth is spoken 

When I say, 
That, wherever there's a will 

There's a way. 

Do not say you cannot do it. 
For you can 5 
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Up, a battle is before you, 

Play the Man ! 
You ougbt to win the victory, 

And you may, 
For wherever there's a will 

There's a way. 

Not, however, in your own strength 

Can you win ; — 
But if Christ help, in the battle 

"With your sin, 
Then, indeed, with joyful triumph 

Shall you say, 
* Now I knowy where there's a will % 

there's a way.' 



HERESY. 

The novel doctrine may be right, 
Spite of these cries of danger ; — 

The best yard-dogs will bark and bite 
Alike at every stranger. 
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TO MY GRAVE. 



Where art thou, Grave ? In what recess untrod ? 
Beneath what willow, or what cypress-tree ? 
Where may I find the slab, or daisied sod. 
That is to shut the pleasant sky from me ? 
In what wet vault, beneath what chamel-stones, 
Art thou now lurking for me ? — Strange I to-day 
I may have trod upon the very place 

That is to hold my bones ; 
And yet it never will be mine to say. 
Mysterious Grave ! that I have seen thy face. 

t 

I have a heart, a little beating heart, 

Not yet with passions' ashes crusted o'er ; 

*Tis fresh ; *tis quick ; *tis in its eveiy part 

With friends* dear memories veined to the core : 

What's that to thee, thou foul & gluttonous Grave P 

When did I give thee leave to set thy tooth 

Among my breast's red secrets ? — I am free I — 

Who made my flesh thy slave ? 

Come, show thy warrant; for I tell thee,-youth. 

Even at the worst, is much too good for thee ! 
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Take them whose dying hairs from stain have been 
By Age's hoary absolution shriven ; 
Their hearts are caves, by passions' bones unclean 
All skeletoned, to mud of Lethe given : — 
But as for mine, to me the Years have stood 
Patrons, not foes ; not thieves, but prodigals ; 
My soul can yet speak blushfully and free 

Thro' its young fleshly walls : 
For thee I am too bad, — I am too good; — 
What right hast thou, O Grave, to moulder me ? 

Let me alone, thou pensioner of Death ! 
Why would'st thou eat my earthly house away ? 
Because it hath been honored with life's breath. 
And raised above thyself, its fellow-clay ? — 
Ah, yet with sin has it "been all defiled, 
Of all its pomp degraded. — ^Envious Thing ! 
My earth is worse than thine : — ^yet do thy best, 

For I am reconciled ; 
Flesh thou may'st touch, soul never: — ^there's a 

wing 
In Piety can lift man into rest. 1845 
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TO A STAR. 



Shew, O thou too shy Star, thy face^ 
For the world waits for thee : 

The swallow to the owl gives place, 
And to the bat, the bee : — 

Gleam out, thou Loveliness intense ! 

Thrust quick this utter darkness hence^ 

That dares to give my bridling eyes 
Such insolent offence I 

Lift thy dark eyelid, gentle Star, 

And let me see thine eye I 
High thoughts, of hot souFs fire that are. 

Cold body*s earth makes die : — 
But hearts, tho* earthy in the extreme, 
Dreams, such as angels have, might dream, 
Shone but the visible melody 

Of thy converting beam. 

Eyes are souls* tongues ; then let me hear 
The soul that speaks thro* thee I 

Thou hast a speech of accent dear. 
Thou hast a qieech for me : 
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And sure, were my heart wild as hell, 
The tale thy eloquent rays can tell 
Should strike me calm, — ^like the dear toll 
Of a religious bell. 

It gleams I it gleams ! the gentle sprite 

Its eyelids deigns to part, 
Swift shoots a wiry lance of light, 

Straight tilting at my heart I 
— It seems a friend to recognize, 
Darts thro' the wide door of my eyes, 
Falls on my souFs neck, with a kiss 

Of lovingest surprise ! 

Do stars weep ? — Sure, to that shy wink, 
Some mist, like tears, was given I 

How delicately doth it shrink. 
Back-lessening into heaven I 

It seems about to quite depart, — 

Ah I it leaps forward with a start. 

Like the convulsed and desperate beat 
Of a most passionate heart. 

And it may weep, — a star may weep,— 
Weep, spite of natural bars, 
d2 
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For earth hath woes full deadly-deep 

To force ey*n tears from stars I — 
And sure, *tis all creation's part 
To fellow-feel with human smart, 
Since pity throbs in every beat 

Of God'^s tremendous heart. 

Aye, stars may weep, God pity, yet 

Man no compassion shews. 
And can most thoughtlessly forget 

His brothers' piteous throes : — 
Ah ! we are all too slow to heed 
The bleeding of the hearts that bleed> — 
Too slow to feel each other's need, 

And heal each other's woes. 

We fret our liyes, we waste our souls, 

For useless wealth or fame. 
Yet die at last inglorious moles, 

Blind digging to our shame. — , 

For there's no glory, save to try | 

To breed smiles in the human eye, j 

And cut off the posterity j 

Of every tear and cngh. 
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THE HILLS. 

Upon the Hills 

Charged with the Sun's bright flame ^ 

Over the rills, 

Always and never the same ; 

Old as the old primeval heaven, 

There is a home to them who find it given, 

Above the Hills' side, torrent-riven. 

Above the Valleys' shame. 

Below, the winds lie couched in their caves 

Like tigers ready for leaping ; 

The clouds look down on the sad earth 

And cannot stay from weeping ; 

And the lightnings quiver, in bright wreaths 

curled. 
Like fiery snakes half-sleeping ; 
But nothing of these wots that high World, 
Blest quiet ever keeping. 

Leave wife or child, leave wealth or fame, 
But leave that region not ; 
So shall be all of shameful shame 
And trick of fate, forgot. 
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From thy soul of thy Sun's flame 
By Valley-lust, no least ray be exiled ; 
That shall be thy wealth and fame, 
Shall be thy wife and child. 

Tho* mine arm I made a girdle 

About a maiden^s waist ; 

Tho' for my mouth mine eyes their utmost wit 

Of eloquence had often tried, that it 

Her innocent kiss might taste ; 

Tho' look on look had, flowing, fixed. 

Souls utterly intermixed, 

Hearts* fibres interlaced ; 

And she said, if I forsook. 

Life would forsake. 

And well I knew that if I went 

Her gentle heart would break : 

Yet if she led me to the Vale, 

From my Sun-track kept me, 

That that high Land might accept me 

I must let her face grow pale. 

And leaye her there ; 

Nor could repent, altho^ around 

Her comely head the shroud it drew, and bound 

Dark cypress in her hair. 
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I liaye sworn an oath, and I will keep it, 

As Allah doth me save, 

Nor, by His help, once will I overleap it 

Until I keep my grave 5 

Sworn, that no pretext shall my soul seduce 

To shear its brow of one fair lock of Sun ; 

Nor will I down into those Tallies run 

By strong persuasion to false duty or use 

Of hundreds, or of one. 

Yes, Messieurs, right well I hear you, — 

Hear all your pleadings say : — 

*• The haughty peer rides thro* the people's blood ; 

Their bodies pave his way. 

Will you not try to help a sinking nation 

To lift its voice aloud, 

For the swift riddance of that usurpation 

Of few over the crowd?' — 

What ! shall I tell that ancient lie again 

That all are fashioned equal ? 

Or say, their politics to these blind men 

Will bring the wish'd-for sequel P 

I am nor Badical, 

Chartist, nor Whig, nor Tory ; 
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I am a lover of the Mount, 
And of its wisdom hoary. 

Good Sisters, urge me not. — I see the tears 

Those little children shed ; 

The bitter cry sounds sadly in mine ears 

From many a lingering bed ; 

Heavenward I see the hungry turn their faces, 

And are not fed ; 

And mothers, with yet ignorant embraces 

Embrace their children dead. 

Believe me, you than I are not more eager 

To help and save : — 

Go ye, rescue those forms, so shrunk and meagre, 

From the wide- wasting grave : 

But neither do I waste a life in dreaming 

Because I seem not to be helping you ; 

I can be doing far, &r more, while seeming 

Far less, or naught to do. 

For on the Mountain one short hour 

Plucking a fruit, culling a flower, 

Must ever, in the end, 

More blessing lend 

Mankind, 
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Than long years spent below 
Wiping the tears that flow, 
Loosing the chains that hind. 

I have sworn an oath, and I will keep it, 

As Allah doth me saye, 

ITor, by His help, once ¥rill I overleap it 

Until I keep my graye ; 

Sworn that no cold densiye smiling 

Of foe, nor prayer of friend, 

Not loss of fame and honor, nor reyiling, 

Shall eyer me my soul make lend 

To what would cramp its wider aim. 

Or maim 

Its imiyersal end. 

Upon the Hills Td liye : out from my heart 

I cannot dare to thrust one Beam diyine : — 

Choose, friends, then, for yourselves, your lot 

and part. 
And I have chosen mine. 
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What's softer than a baby-wind new-bom 
Trying to kiss a whisper from a tree ? 
More constant to nmn*8 heart, than sound o' the sea 
To the curled ringlets of a seashell's horn P 
What's quieter than death of flower forlorn. 
Uprooted where the pitiless sun can see ? 
Or marriage of the affectionate sweet-pea, 
That puts a ring on every fingery thorn ? 
What's gentler than a young rill's murmurings 
That singeth softly on its meadowy ways P 
Or silenter than sunshine's fixed gaze 
The maiden blood in cherries' cheeks that brings ? 
Oh, 'tis young Love ; — for he a nest can raise 
In hearts that never guess his busy wings. 



LOSS. 



" I fi^t, I die !" moaned the Apple-tree, 
" All my dear fruit is gone from me !" — 
Cheer up, mistaken one I There be 
Fifty more good crops in thee. 
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EUGENE. 

[A Fragment.] 

The light that parleys vdth the poet's eyes 
Hath more rays than the mere prismatic seven ; 
For goes withal a flush of such rich dyes 
As makes earth near as heavenly as heaven, 
And blends with dullest things a lively leaven ; 
Quickening up to a full sweet Sunday grace 
The harsh tints of thitr woiid- s old workday face. 

When Eugene's eyes in infant wonderment 
First questioned this mysterious world, for him 
Vainly spake tongueful Nature ; vainly spent 
All Earth her beautiful continual hymn : — 
Why did he look with such perception dim ? 
Why dreamt he not of that majestic Soul, — 
The Poesy that underlies the whole ? 

Yet sometimes came wild startings, and his eyes 
Widened, k flushed, as reading some strange lore; 
But then in a quidc instant, the surprise 

£ 
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Would die down into dullness as before ; 

For the Muse knew he might not yet bear more, 

So let flit dimly past his soul forlorn, 

The ghosts of joys that must not yet be bom. 



And lo ! all oyer his astonished soul 
Broke out a thousand never-sleeping eyes, 
Whose eagerness continually stole 
Unguessed-of news from earth and air and skies : 
And he shook hands with many deep Mysteries, 
And as acquaintance bold could them accost, 
Their cold reserve and distantness being lost. 



Now thro* his tingling sense spiced pleasure ran, 
Poured from a bowl whose brim aflects the akies ; 
For Nature*s old dull crust all o^er began 
To crack and peel, and thro' its clefts his eyes 
Caught the rich sparkle of the God that lies 
Embedded under all : — whatever he saw 
Was wonder, wonder deep, wonder Aad awe I 



And oh, how strange to see old Earth so much — 
So unexpected — weep I sure, he had found 
An Aaron*s rod, and it was hut to touch 
This desert's rocks, & straightway on the ground 
Should splash rich streams with fresh delicious 

sound, — 
Rich streams of Love and Poesy, to start 
From the World's old, obdurate-seeming heart ! 

Earth had drunk deep of heaven ; with heaven's, 

her lips 
Had join'd, swooning such richness to have quaff 'd 
And then unswooning from that tranced eclipse, 
Felt all the intoxication of the draught : 
Her face bred sunshine ; every feature laughed ; 
Her birds dealt sweeter music ; even her trees 
Held softer-whispered gossip with the breezje. 

411 musical he grew, all musical. 

For melody would stray about his heart, 

And ofC sound with so audible a call. 

And seem so real, so from himself apart, 

He thought an echo from God's throne did start ! 

That, sure, some sinner had been just forgiven. 

And the glad angels rang the bells of heaven I 
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Then an inexorable impulse came 

And forced his soul to rhyme her strength in songs ; 

For what was in him, but a fiery Fkme ? 

And what were round him, but continual throngs 

Of rich tones dulclmered from heavenly tongues? 

And what was left him, but to yent that Flame, 

And echo out those rich tones as they came ? 

Aye, tho* wise listeners mocked his harp*s thin tones. 
And bade hiiifi xsease £rom the ambitious trader 
How could he cease P-' fore shut up in the bones* 
Will burst and bum up any barricade I — 
How could he c^ase P — ^for the wh(de world was 

made 
Golden with glorious glimpses, — ^wide wild gleams 
Of the intense divinity of Dreams ! 

For Eugene scarce could look, but in his sight 
Would throng green woods, — ^birds on eadi leafy 

rafter; — • 
Plume, banner, steed, caparison of knight, 
Rich-palfiried ladies, squires padng after, 
Beard-firinggd smiles, and silken-trilling laugbter. 
With melody of dulcet syllables. 
Thro' pearl distilling from sweet honey-wells. 
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Now what Prometheus meant might Eugene see, 
For this creating creature ^gan to give 
Heayen*s lifefU fire so wide and lavishly, 
That all inanimate things appeared to live : 
To fields and flowers Eugene grew talkatiye ; 
Aqcosted stars and stones ; enjoyed the meeting 
With trees, which held their arms out for his 
greeting. 

So he was never alone ; for — lying, — float 
Would music round his pillow ; walking, — air 
Grow pregnant of low voices ; on the river, — 
The water seem all pulsed hy footings fair, 
Which leave small whirling dimples here & there; 
Or, turning round, be glimpsed swcft vanishings 
Of ethery robes, and high-mysterious wings ! 

All things were changed :-the little gentle flowers 
Were brothers now, and sisters to Eugene ; 
The birds were feather- veiled Guardian Powers, 
Tenanting leafy thrones, with loving mien. 
To watch earth's good, & sing sweet songs between ; 
The dew to th' grass, when stars bum bright, 

that's given. 
Was precious oil, dropped from those lamps of 

heaven I 

£2 
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Earth was a glorious great kaleidoscope 
Which^ turning ever, fed his eye anew : 
He lived in one wide palace of fine hope, 
With floor of green, and arched roof of blue, — 
And he a king, — aye, and despotic too : — 
Winds were his slaves for his behoof to blow ; 
And stars, high queens of his seraglio. 

Day seemed an angel, sent each mom to steep 
His soul in bubbling baths of ecstasy : — ^ 
But oh, the JTight I — what longings infinite deep. 
He felt, to sail down that sky's star-isled sea I 
His soul did sweat to be from body free. 
Panted to break into that spangled air. 
And fainted, in an exquisite despair I 

All things had influence for him ; all his heart 
Was as a harp of so apt^eloquent strings. 
That not a primrose could at evening start ; 
No bird shake rapture from its fluttering wings ; 
Not the least motion rise in natural things; 
But all its chords would clamour, and compete 
In rich vibrationi talkative, and sweet. 
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Thus Nature, like a delicate-fingered wind, 
Played soft JSolian tumult in his hreast, 
Dallying in courtship amorous and kind, 
TOl she had won him to a sweet unrest. 
And made his heart all hungry with a zest 
For intrigue with her in the loneliest howers, 
Loving her to her face for hours and hours ! 

And oh ! how love, the gentle-eySd love, 

Did stamp his soul with her compassionate seal ! 

His heart grew to the nature of the dove, — 

Grew hodily, — till almost he might feel 

A down hegin to hourgeon, and to steal 

A liberty to line his breast, and dress 

His hearths each beat in softest tenderness ! 

And now could he find pleasure in the least 
Feature of Nature ; that a grassy spear, 
A wild-flower, or a stone, was as a feast 
To Eugene's hungry soul. — I cannot here 
Name the least part of what his pleasures were ; 
Yet will I tell a few of simpler kind. 
The plain and common blisses of his mind. 
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He loved to lie on easeful beds of grass, 
And learn the physiognomy of the skies ; 
Cloud-watching, till his swooned soul would pass 
To God's great hall of gold-wove tapestries : 
Or lie at catch for ambient symphonies, 
Waiting for all sweet sounds around, above, — 
All sounds skies roof, winds bear, ears drink > 
men love. 

Thus, listen to the cuckoo's cloven shout ; — 
To birds outcasting rich notes in a throng. 
Wreathing their voluntaries in and out 
Continually the leafy boughs among ; — 
Or to the busy gnats' drowsed undersong : — 
Or sip the pleasant sound of merriment 
By distant steeple's loud-tongued tenants sent ; 

Who, tossing up their heads, shrewishly find 
Tasks and long errands for the busy gales. 
Measuring out bellfuls of melodious wind 
Impregnated and spiced with chim§d tales, 
Which ought the winds to bear into far vales. 
But, careless, lose part of their message sweet. 
So bring a burden richly incomplete : — 
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Or to sit on a rock*s moss-cushioned shelf, 
At all things looking, and yet seeing none, 
Because the mind, too busy with itself 
To heed the eye*s signals, deep within is gone 
To run thoughts from their dark lairs one by one : 
For thought on thought the sageness makes of 



As day on day the antiquity of ages : — 

Or, safe ensconced, listen when all around 
Winterly blasts throng in, the world to freeze, 
Each to keen edge and cutting sharpness ground 
On icy pavements slabbed in northern seas ; — 
And hear them fighting with the uprooted trees. 
Beating the boughs on their bleak threshing-floors. 
Whooping out triumph o'er far howling moors ! 

Or watch when March sends out his windy elves 
To shake by the shoulders the deep-slumbering 

trees. 
To bid them wake, and dress their drowsy selves 
In haste, the approaching Lady Spring to please ; 
Nor may those tiresome breezes cease to teaze, 
Till these Briarean whisperers of soft psalms 
Draw a green cloak over their naked arms : — 
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Or see some tree shake its sad, aged head, 
Priming the winds with storm-foreboding sighs, 
While each leaf writheth on its stalky thread. 
And, shuddering, whispereth rainy prophecies. 
Because the black clouds, weaiy of the skies, 
Spent with far travel, sullen stand, and roar. 
And, till unladen, vow they'll budge no more : — 

Or watch the dozing twilight drop asleep 
Just when the going sun gives Eve^s first star 
Her cue upon that infinite stage to leap. 
To which ten thousand sphered worlds afar 
The theatre and watchful audience are : — 
Why fears it not to play its little part ? 
Why shines it on with an unhurried heart? 

Gently it twinkleth there its prologue out, 
Till that fair stage grows brighter by a moon. 
And the quick stars scatter themselves about. 
Peopling all skiey nooks and bye- ways soon, 
That no place lack its little glimmering boon ; 
And prouder grow the rich and populous skies, 
Winking all over with a thousand eyes ! 
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But oh ! how cooling to all pining pang, 
On profiled Luna's crescent thin to gaze ! 
How rich, upon her fine sharp horns to halig 
A thousand phantasies a thousand ways ! 
And when her face grows to a fuller phase, 
How sweet, to purge our passions* seething lees 
In her pure heams of fresh and balmy ease ! 

What mean thy rays, O thou religious Moon, 
Meddling so freely with our inward parts ? 
What dost thou there, playing such gentle tune 
On the most private octaves of our hearts ? 
— Thou hast not lost, Diana, thy old darts ! 
Still thy calm glance down each jay-arrow rolls. 
Slaying the wild unquiet of our souls ! 

Yet are there times when cruel witchcraft fills 
Thy light, no longer gentle ; when a flood 
Of chill, lone feeling, passionates and thrills 
Our hearts, and kills our calmness in the bud ; 
When hints to grief, half- vaguely understood. 
By thee are lent, till our unbidden eyes 
Our cheeks with mournful waterfall surprize* 
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For then coma Memory, fragrant of old places 
And vanished joys, to split our pained brains ; 
And then rise np the old dear lost, lost faces, — 
Rise, like sweet yiaV odours, or the strains 
Of harps majestic, whose too richness pains ; 
While airs leap on us from forgotten climes, 
FresL with the holy breath of better times ! 

Ah,. we may weep, and weep I-they will not come, 
The soft warm hand, the voluble dear eye ; 
Lip8,.whereon, open, sweet speech ; whereon, dumb, 
The honey-gift for us did ever lie : 
They will not come, tho' we for grief should die ! 
Eugene was not too young for Memory's tongue 
To pain his soul ;-who is there that's too young ? 

— But when the stars dim out, and darkling lies 
Earth under moonless heaven ; then loved Eugene 
The foul night to confront, and let his eyes 
On the blind blackness grapple with fierce mien, 
While groaned the trees in dusky turmoil keen, 
As if the horrible winds their stretch did swell, 
To span some dread .^lian harp of hell. 
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O Night, — thou speaker in all awful tones 

Of bale and unredeemable despair ! — 

Why hang*8t thou on thy winds such creaks and 

groans 
As might almost persuade us that we hear 
The earth^s huge axle grind? why should thy fear 
Make dread torpedo-thoughts swim in by shoals 
Smiting to dumbness our astonished souls ? 

— ^Yet in the excitements of the night not oft 
Did Eugene reyel thus : fields and the day 
Had better pleasures for him ; — as, when soft 
The morning blows o*er flowers, then away 
With the sweet river to keep holiday ; 
To haunt the haunting echo ; or to run 
Up a green hill, and greet the infant sun : — 

Or hear small birds, orchestred deep in leaves, 
In throats alchemic transmute to sweet strain 
Air lately mute ; while the young Sundawn weaves 
Fine gold into the clouds ; and earth amain 
Acts the old Memnon^s statue o*er again ; 
All her sweet, living, feathery psalteries tries. 
Chanting glad psalms to greet the sun-rich skies : 
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Or list when Faney comes, — her wild eyes deep 
Embedded in ripe laughter, — ^while she craves 
On garrolons Echo's airy back to leap, 
And bounce with her about her souoading caves ; 
Then to shout out till the mad babbler raves, 
Troubles tired air with parrotted replies. 
And dies down in delirious parodies. 

And Eugene loved some glorious book to bring 

Beneath the trees, and read, on some hill- side, 

Of Isabella's piteous gardening. 

Or Porphyro's thief- venture for a bride ; 

Or how old ApoUonius, cruel-eyed. 

Shoots arrows from bent eye-brow bows, to slay 

Lycius and Lamia on their wedding-day. 

Oft would Eugene o'er the dear portraits range 
Of Tennysonian women, gay or grave ; 
Oft be aweary in the Moated Grange, 
And o'er him feel that poplar's shadow wave ; 
Oft hear the Sinful Vision's wicked stave ; 
And oft partake, in Locksley Hall's domain, 
That high, high passion, and that de^, deep 
pain : — 
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Or with the lady hy the River go 
To hear the dead that with no sound doth cry : 
See Maud and Merton down the current flow, 
Whose end makes Virtue half-unknowing die : 
With emphasis damn him who warped awry 
Holy-sonled Lilian : or refreshment find 
Perusing Hubert's high and healthy mind. 

* * 4> * * 

Or any other essence of man's heart 

Disdlled hy Poets to eternal times ; 

But mostly Eugene loathingly would start 

From tales, unantidoted poison-rhymes, 

Of souls all fiingus*d oyer with their crimes, — 

Too busy with sharp-rowelled Passion's goading, 

To take or heed forbidding or foreboding. 

Sooner he loved to untangle the fine braid 
Of histories damp with lovers' pleasant tears ; 
Wherein some youth stands near some deep-eyed 

maid, 
Who, to catch precious balm for future fears. 
Makes deep insatiate goblets of her ears. 
Which fast he fills with his protesting breath. 
Vowing to love her till the death of Death. 
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Tis said, indeed, the thought of wealth and fame 
Belongs not rightly to the Foefs pleasures; 
He must not feed that holy infinite Flame 
With popular praise ; nor play those awful Mea- 
sures 
On strings timed with an eye to earthly treasures; 
He must not dream God*s great gift can be sold ; 
He must not dare to cramp his soul in gold. 

Yet, while he works for Duty's sake in chief. 
Not meanly hanging upon Fame^s award. 
The Foet cannot be without belief 
That in the boundaries of our language broad 
There will be one or two kind souls, unawed 
By general censure, who will find in him, 
If much of dimness, yet some gold not dim. 

Thus he' is human f*"— not so sternly raised 
Above his kind, as to be quite unmoved. 
And careless of the sweets of being loved ; — 
Thinks it a bliss to have his rhymes approved 
By noble souls, of Goodness well-beloved ; — 
Hopes to be read at least by one or two 
Such as I know, and such as Eugene knew. 
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And oft he pictures some heart, precious cruise 
Of holy human feeling, who shall read 
His leaves, and not, hecause of dross, quite lose 
His genuine gold ; who shall her glances feed 
On rhymes that scarcely ask a hetter meed ; 
And some kind smiles upon the hook bestow 
Of him who writes for her he ne'er will know. 

And oft he pictures some large-hearted youth 
Shall love the unknown rhymer, for the sake 
Of the known rhymes : one, not gnawed by the 

tooth 
Of worldliness ; not seized of Mammon-ache ; 
To Friendship, Beauty, Goodness, all awake : — 
For such he hopes to work ; with such to stand 
A friend unseen, yet shaken by the hand. 



TO A TRUE FRIEND. 

When the happy chords you touch. 
It is right to love you much : — 
Worthier you to be loved best. 
When you make me angriest ! 
f2 
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CHILDHOOD'S EVANGEL. 

* No, Jesufl, no!-— cease further to entreat : — 

I will not go those thorns, those flints to meet ; 
They prick, they braise my knees, they wonnd 
my feet. 

* Let me alone ! ^that cruel rough»hewn smart, 
That sdid groan, thy Cross, makes me to start ; 
It tears my arms, my breast, — pierces my heart. 

( Made is my friend, so that from him good flows 
Easy as light and scent from star and rose ; 
But good from me comes scarce as these from those. 

* Still am I young : — ^what ! must my youth spill 

waste? 
To taste shall tongue be made, and yet not taste ? 
Arms to embrace, yet joys be unembraced ? 

'With lips blood-rich I know where Pleasure 

stands; 
And what are these that hold me ?-woren sands, 
To be despised by eyes, brushed off by hands !' 
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Thus heart rebelled one day, and had its range :- 
But I beheld a little child. How strange 
Sin should fall dea^ so ! That sight ^vrought the 
change. 



A LOVE-LETTER. 

No ; I cannot thank the care 

Which my feelings sought to spare. 

Not compliment i^ith compliment 

Should deal, but man with man. You meant 

To save me pain, and therefore bent 

The truth aside. This goes, my friend, 

Of all true love to make an end. 

Do you love me ? Come then nigh me ; 

Prick me, man, — never relent ! 

Cut, and hack, and scarify me; — 

K the truth can make me sore 

Let me be a wound all o^er : — 

Do this but with pure intent, 

I am yours for evermore. 
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TO •- 

A wailing voice of prophecy, 
A voice of wailing in our ears ! 
Why will ye tell us so, our Fears, 
That she must die ? 

So fair she seems. 
In wealth of Womanhood so high, 
How can it enter in our dreams 
That our dear friend can die ? 

Yet enters there the prophecy, — 
It more than enters there, — it dwells ! 
That voice hath never ceased, which tells 
That she must die. 

Let us not feign, 
Let us not feign our eyes are dry ; — 
They weep an agonizing rain. 
Because our friend will die. 
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Shall we not weep ? Shall we not sigh ? 
Shall we not, rather, storm, and curse, 
And raye against this Universe 
That lets her die? 

Dear Friend, he still I 
Let us he still ! — Not you, nor I 
Should rave.--Think, Friend,-it is GU)d's will 
That lets our Dearest die ; — 

It is Qoda will I — So let us try 
Calmness once more. Grod knows the hest. 
If it hring us, growth ; bring her, rest ; 
"^Tis best that she should die. 



ADAMUS EXUL. 

Shall I be glad so many months are done. 
And I not fallen yet beneath the sod ? — 
Ah, not if, while that distance I have run. 
Measured that distance has but been from God. 
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FOR THE DESOLATE. 

When, tho' no loving accents fall 
In snows upon thy parched brow, 
Yet others unto others call, 
To give the kiss or breathe the vow ; 
Then let thy love for them beguile 
The self-love that would in thee rise. 
And bid a softly- welling smile 
Warm once again thy frozen eyes. 

When o'er thy bram the passion flows. 
And rolls into thine eyes its tears. 
Because thy soul no solace knows 
Of answering hopes and answering fears ; 
Then dash thy tears down as they swell, 
And give thy grief a strong control, 
And with a stem derision quell 
The rising anguish of thy soul. 

When thy lone dreams sweet visions see, 
And loving looks upon thee shine, 
And loving lips speak joys to thee 
Which never, never may be thine ; 
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Then press thy hand hard on thy side, 
And force down all the swelling pain : 
Trust me, the wound, however wide. 
Shall close at last, and heal again. 

Think not of what is from thee kept ; 
Think rather what thou hast received ; — 
Thine eyes have smiled, if they have wept ; 
Thy heart has danced, if it has grieved ; 
Rich comforts long have heen thine own; 
Sure as the sun thy mercies rise : — 
And know — God^s love alike is shewn 
In what He gives and what denies. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

If, for these writings, you should say that I 
Am good and wise, — how must I then reply ? — 
Laugh in my sleeve ! or tell you plain, you lie I 
Yet, if to wish, and he, be one, 'tis true 
Tm good ; and wise, if he's so, merely who 
Knows better, O mistaken judge, than you. 
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THE GARDEN. 

Lily charged the Rose with red treason : 
' Red petal never blows blessed breeze on ! 
Change your hue, or sun & moon will hoot you, 
And the Gardener, very soon, uproot you I' 

Primrose sharply blamed stately Lily : 
'What ! art not ashamed, creature silly ! 
To commit such altitude unholy, 
'Stead of striving, like me, to be lowly ?' 

Doom of Primrose, Crocus blue rehearses : 
t Infidel ! your hue our Master curses ! 
Judgment must pursue th' impious fellow 
Who, while heaven is blue, dares be yellow !' 

By sweet Violet, Crocus is abhorred : 
* Hypocrite unsanctified 1 — most horrid I 

•^lnQ^ you're yet a weed to this hour ; 

'Tis perfume indeed makes the flower !' 

While agree o' th' brothers thus can no two, 
Wond'ring each, where th' others expect to go to ; 
The good Gardener says, ' No : — ^howe'er ample 
My stock of flowers, I could not spare one sample.* 
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Were my soul as a harp, wMcb migbt be moved 
To magic cadences, O friend beloved ; — 
Were my soul as a barp, and might my band 
The cunning of enchanters understand ; 
Ah, then, sweet Sister, then, should all the air 
And all the earth, and all the deep rich sea. 
My power feel; that thence all things most fair, 
Most beautiful, most like, dear friend, to thee, 
Might gathered be :• — such as, the fragrancies. 
Wonderful, of the flowers ; the splendid dyes 
Shed by the western sun upon the skies ; 
And from the mines, and from the aged seas, 
Their selfish hoards of costliest jewelries ; — 
Added thereto, all the delicious sounds 
Wherewith the feathery commonwealth abounds : 
These should be fetched, and magically blent 
Into a glorious nectar ; in the which 
I would embathe my fingers, that the scent 
Might enter thro' the strings into the sound 
Of the deep music of my instrument ; — 
A music thence so wonderful and rich, 

G 
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Ever should smiles Bpring in thy gentle eyes, 
Smiles, that must needs, for sweetness, end in tears ; 
While more than mortal harmonies should rise 
Majestic on the portals of thine ears, — 
Beautiful harmonies, that thro* all years 
Should rise, and deep into thy spirit pass, 
That like might thus mingle with like. 

Alas! 
I haye no harp so powerful, sweet friend I 
I have no skill thus to make Nature lend 
Her riches to the instrument I sway : — 

Tet Sister, I can send 
A prayer up to the Father, Who ne'er misses 
To hear prayer for His loved ones ; — I can pray, 
And DO, indeed, sweet Sister !-that with thine,- 
Thy dearest, and thyself, — the Hand divine 
May richly bide ; — that so thy joys and blisses 
As many as the stars of heaven may be, 
Or the kind thoughts my heartconceives for thee I 
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HEMLOCK STONE. 

[Bramcote, new Nottingham.] 

Thou petrified Enigma; — Question cold, 

By Answer unespoused, tho' asked of old I — 

Hoary Perplexity ; — deep Mystery, done 

Ages innumerable ago in stone I — 

When cam'st thou here P What monstrous means 

conveyed 
Thee to this station ? What convulsion made 
Thy red neck rear itself so haughtily 
Above these fields ? What tempest sculptured 

thee? 
What demon hurled thee here, a lonely rock ? 
What wind- wolves, howling after fleecy flock 
Of clouds that 'fore them flee, like frightened 

sheep, 
And press, and crush, and on each other leap, 
And in fast tears of rain, shed in their terror, 

weep, — 
What packs of winds, thro' earth and heaven 

that range. 
Gnawed thy old bulk into these features strange ? 
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Or was't some insane flood, that swept away 
Thy womb of earth, and bared thee to the day? 
Or in its waste and wildness, ploughed, & surged^ 
And urged thee on, groaning to be so urged. 
And set thee up on this hill-side to stand, 
By strongest of aU hands, — a liquid hand? — 
In vain, in vain for answer do I call : — 
Thou art a huge Doubt, and a Wonder aU. 

Well might the dmid old bow down with awe. 
And deem thee, when thy monstrous form he saw^ 
An altar cut by God*s own hand in stone, 
That Himself might be worshipped thereupon 
More meetly, and in more majestic ways. 
Than on those lesser ones which mortals raise : 
Well might he kindle on thine aged head 
The mystic fire ; and with lean arms outspread,- 
His old locks feebly wandering out behind 
Like tattered white flag shivering in the wind, — 
Invoke the sanction of the gods to fall 
Upon the solemn ceremonial ; 
While thro* his eyes wild liquid fire did flow, 
And the harp trembled, and the mistletoe ; 
For, to this hour, suggesting incense, thou 
Still steadiest up a sacrificial brow. 
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And altho* thou wast deemed, ages agone, 
An awful altar, and art now a stone ; 
Yet let my song, in this late day ey*n, he 
As solemn smoke, to go once more from thee. 

What eyes innum^rahle, O aged Stone, 
Have gazed, and gazed, thy antique form upon ! 
The woad-dyed sayage with his hunting-spear, 
Has leapt, and stared, and wondered, eyen here : 
Haply the Roman soldier here has stood. 
Strayed from his camp far into the wild wood : 
The monk, at least, on pony amhling past. 
Shaken hy the rough hridle-road, has cast 
A hot glance on thee ;-the knight, steel-arrayed, 
A hreathing-moment near thy hulk hath stayed 
To bid his squire behold : gay Cayalier, 
And solemn stem old Roundhead, haye been here : 
Loyers and maidens ; lords, and squires, & pages ; 
Serf; farmer; yillage-lass. — Ages on ages 
Of human life, hast thou seen onward glide : — 
At last I stand upon thy withered side. 
Another drop of that still flowing tide. 

Yes ; man in a perpetual stream hath flowed 
By thee for ages on the neighbouring road ; 
g2 
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And hearts in long succession here hare beat, 
That now heat, nowhere. On thy velyet seat 
Still stand^st thou, solemn : that long mnltitude 
Hath grain iy grain dissolved, while thou hast 

stood; 
While thou a thousand gazing Years, sans shame, 
Hast stared bold back on, and art still the same. 

We change, we vanish : thou, defying fate, 
Stand'st in thine aged sameness obstinate : — 
Like the huge head, sore battered & time-ridden, 
Of sphynx, whose body *neath the earth is hidden : 
Or like a statue of drear Desolation 
Bock-carven by some old, mad, plagae-smit 

nation, 
Dying by hundreds : or like ancient Lear, 
With withered weed on thine old head for hair ;- 
But dead, stoncstiffened, not of any daughters 
Raving, drowned, ages since, in ravenous waters : 
Alas, thou canst not rave, nor speak, nor see ; 
Thou canst but stand in giant idiotcy I 

Now speaks my tongue for both : fewyearsshall run 
Their course, and it will lack words, even for one : 
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And here, where now I speak, on this green sod, 
— ^A clod that moves, to an nnmoving clod, — 
Others shall mnse, in ages yet to come : 
And thou be spoken to, when I am dumb ; 
And thy old bulk be gazed at, even as now. 
When I am cold, — as dull a clod as thou ! 

And ihou shalt stand, beautiful times among. — 
Ah, hadst thou any to-be'trusted tongue, 
I might, perchance, entreat thee to convey 
Some message down to that high-favored day : 
To say, that even in hours so stormy-sad, 
Were some whose ^es saw their day, & were glad ; 
And from these deeps of anciait wo and crimie^ 
Helped to achieve for them that happy time. 

Lo I how it rises, rises, on mine ears, — 

The mighty music of those unborn years I 

The billows of that song-sea, — how they roll 

Extravagantly on into my soul I — 

He comes, by all Gk>d*s royal bards foresung. 

By pining Ages waited for so long ! 

This is the Man for whom the world her brow 

Hath knit in pain, & groaned in pain, till now. 
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For whom full sixty hundred years have grieved, 
And struggled to achieve, but ne'er achieved. — 
He comes for you, ye poor ; ye weak, pursue 
The glad hosannas, for He comes for you ; — 
Comes, to make suns of novel healing rise. 
And put for aye asunder tears and eyes ! 



SPECULATION. 

Sweet in the mouth tho' Speculation be, 
'Twill numb thy soul with infidelity. 
And prove an after-bitter unto thee. 

For if that book embitter not thy mind. 
Peoples, and tongues, and kings, shall never find 
The prophet true in thee, to teach mankind. 

Take, eat, then : truly, if God thee doth send. 
Thro' sweet to bitter tho' experience wend. 
In final perfect sweetness shall it end. 
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WOMAN. 



Dusty-wisged souls leap in their cells, 
And hate their sloth when Woman's nigh : 
Eich speech, like spiritual bells, 
Kings tuneful changes in her eye ; 
Loud joy-peals, or low-tolling knells, 
To bid earth's grievings die. 

Magic and forceful fires are these, — 
A woman's smiles, a woman^s tears ; 
Fierce furnaces that can unfreeze 
Hearts steeped in Arctic ice for years ; 
Charms to unstraighten stiffest knees. 
With the divinest fears I 

Their bliss, who from her pure heart seek, 
And get, to sweet woe, sweet reply, 
The world's old Ages could not speak. 
Should their six thousand tongues all try :- 
Too blest, for whom fresh glows her cheek, 
And speaks new tongues her eye I 
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*Tis said, indeed, that lore decays. 
When altar-oaths have joined the hands ; 
That there's no necromantic phrase 
Can hold heaven's child in earthly hands : — 
Yes ! and when Mom sends thievish rays. 
Her dew will leave the lands : — 

Yes ! and the frost-offended hird, 
Neglected, and nnfed, will fly : — 
Yes ! and the unkind deed or word, — 
Cold whispers from unloving eyes, — 
Let these by Love's fine ear be heard, 
And lo I the passion dies. 

Love, till by the contracted heart 
He^s pinched, believe me, ne'er will go : 
The cut plumes of his living dart. 
By frost, to strong-quilled wings will grow ; 
Wings, that reluctantly depart. 
Slow-moving to and fro. 

Talk not of Beauty ; — Love will lie 
Where Beauty never dreamt to dwell : 
Fetch only kindness from the sky. 
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And truth from some unfabled well, — 
These holy elves in Woman's eye 
Shall weave the strongest spell. 

O most Gk)d- worthy gift, to bless 
Dull earth with heavenly overflow I — 
'Twould plague, a Woman's worth to guess, 
An angel's heart's conception slow. — 
Ye who her precious love possess. 

Oh never let it go I 1845. 



WHO SHALL DELIVER? 

I spake, — from vanity, it seemed to me ; — 

Was silent, — still I saw 'twas vanity. 

I owned my vainness, — vanity took possession 

Of that most sad confession. 

I vowed to kill the weed, and strove to do't. 

And hewed, & hacked down to the very root ; — 

Alas, still seemed vanity to be thriving. 

And living even in that very striving I — 

Then fell I down, and prayed, — Lord^ take my 

hreat\ 
And save me from the body of this death I 
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WHEELS. 



The acorn, earth-trodden, 
Grows pulpy and sprouts with the rain : — 

Up springs the young oak 
^rom its seed, with might and with main ; — 

Till its fructified top 
Comes, at length, into acorns again. 

The child's top sleeps quiet, 
Inert and at rest on the ground : — 

Wind the string, spin the top. 
See the toy, how it whirls round and round, 

Fast, faster, and faster, — 
Until once again it sleeps sound. 

And motion excessive 
Joins hands with repose most profound. 

Like rain, weeps the mother 
In pain for her fever-struck boy : — 

The fever abating, 
Hope gives her eyes other employ : — 

When quite out of danger. 
She'll return and weep o'er him — for joy. 
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Unblushing, tmsliamed, 
Sees the harlot a passage ohscene : — 

The pmde looks askance 
With anger in motion and mien : — 

Unblushing, nnshamed, 
Untouched, sees the pure one and dean. 

Weak, bald, deaf, and blind, 
The child comes, compassion to crave : — 

Stands erect the young man, 
With quick senses, strong, active, and brave : 

Weak, bald, deaf, and blind, 
The old man totters over the grave. 



Man doth usurp all space. 

Stares thee, in rock, bush, river, in the face. 

Never yet thine eyes beheld a tree ; 

*Tis no sea thou seest in the sea, — 

*Ti8 but a disguised humanity. 

To avoid thy fellow, vain thy plan 

Ail that interests a man^ is man. 

H 
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THE ARBOUR. 

SofUj sittetB gentk Eyeniiig cm the meads, 

And her twffight she doth strew ; 
And on grassy threads she stringeth dewy beads, 

Yet scantily and few ; 
And her soft breath gires a tremble to those weeds, 

And a tremble to tliat dew. 

She katiii fiontly botb tbe son & moon displayed 
On the blue fli^ that she ream ; 

And the dimness of her dark hair shooteth shade 
Thro' the hght that disappears 

Slowly thro' her dewy lineimients arrayed 
In the loveliness of tears. 

But wherO shall be her beauty^ when compared 

With the beanty past compare 
Of the maid that sitteth in the bower 

On the bough-entwined chair, 
And the beads impaled upon her lashes, 

And the darimesa of her hair ? 
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Words should be,than words can be»&raioreloTeIy9 

Or never try to tell 
Of tliofie spirals, that, mcanderii^ down her 
shoulder^ 

Sweetly humour their warm swell ; 
And the loveliness exceeding that ahout her 

Doth exquisitely dwelL 

With high hand to the mastery of the bower 

Greedy ivy layeth daim ; 
But the woodbine dimbeth up the other side, 

And wrestleth for the same, 
And Annie sitteth silent as a picture, 

In her green adomgd frame. 

Unfinished lies her work upon the table. 

And the needle is at rest; 
For her eyes shine on the massy gnarled douds 

Bulgeing out of the gold west, 
And her pious hands are raisSd^ gently pressing 

The Bible to her breast. 

What is it she hath done, this fair youag BMidfin« 
To entitle ber to tears? 
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Ah t feeble lies her father in his chamber, 

And Annie hath such fears 
As scarcely can she bring herself to whisper 

To her own fore-trembling ears I 

How still she sits ! scarce can jou hear her breathe. 

Hush I let your feet be shod 
With silence :-— silent be as pace of death, — 

Or of the earthworm in the sod ! — 
Oh, rouse her not ! hold in your very breath, — 

For she taUceth with her God. 



THE SHEPHERDESS. 

What plenteous largess from her hands 

Descends in gentle showers I 
The maiden in the garden stands, 

And feeds her flock of flowers. 
I thank thee, duteous Shepherdess ; — 

Tho* 'tis unknown to me 
Which is more nourished by those streams, — 

Whether the flowers, or thee. 
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WILPOBD BOAT, 

Wliat» my goodfri^ FflRy-boat! 
StUlinbeiiigP StiUftlloat? 
Still an engme to oonrey 
Me across Trenfs wateiy way f 
Still a moTmg Mdge to gfide 
Steadily firam side to Bide F 
Still a bark to carry oyer 
Idle or labarious rorer, 
Cottager, or bard, «• loTef ?-— 
More debts erea tban I kaow 
Unto this good Beat I ewe, 
Wlueb hath helped br, boy and 
Oft to fields Elyrian; — 
Wilford Bank aad Clift<» Grove, 
Lovely haunts which lovers love ; — 
To the wildest gardens, where 
I InMre breathed enehanted air, 
And amid the wondering trees 
Watched the fairies* revelries. 
Ober«m, I have seen, I swear, 
And the sweet TitaoiA there; 
h2 
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And the Xady Mab besides, 

Who in mossy cleft abides ; 

And the trickster Fuck, who glides 

The long leaves of arum under, 

To enjoy the start of wonder, 

And the eyelids wide asunder 

Thrown, when some sly sound he gives, 

And the wanderer deceives : — 

Now it is a splash, and now 

'Tis the noise of cracking bough ; 

Or a whistle shrill and lonely ; 

Or a sound of footstep only ; 

With the which to fool and cheat 

The traveller : then down will sit 

Or fall, with smothered laughs, the elf; 

Against the stem still props himself; 

And tho* invisibly he hides, 

The arum shakes, as shake his sides. 

Wilford Bank and Clifton Grove, 
Lovely haunts which lovers love, — 
Yes, full many fine enjoyments 
I have had there ; sweet employments ; 
Lonely wanderings ; lowly pleadings 
With the Highest; poet-readings; 
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Flower-gatherings ; recollections 
Of the Queen of my affections ; 
High poetic gleams and fancies ; 
Smiling hopes and rich romances; — 
For the which I am in debt 
To this good Boat : — theftfore let 
All elements breathe kindly on it, 
And its days sit light upon it ; 
Be its solid timbers long 
Seryiceably hale and strong ; 
And the &tes its final date 
To old age procrastinate ; 
Guarding safe its privileges 
From ups^irt usurping bridges I 

On the chain the pillar grates ; 
Behind us shut the watery gates, 
And open before, to let us thro'. 
We have one man to our crew, 
And two passengers has he. — 
Free, yon seat, for me and thee.^— 
But if child thou sawest here; 
Or a woman, plain or fair, 
Hoaiy matron, or young maiden ; 
Or a man heavily laden 
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With his years, or ynth a basket ; — 
Should^st not wait until he ask it ; 
Should*st not sit to let her sae thee; 
Hard that seat should seem unto thee^ 
Till thou didst its service press 
On them with a kind entreataig : — 
Age, or weakness, — ^'twere scarce fitting, 
These should stand, and thou he sitting! 

On this deck, how many feet 

Have stood! How many hearts hare beat 

Over it ! — ^Thb sel&ame boat 

*Twixt two running streams doth float, — 

Above, and under : for, bflow, 

A watery ; and, above, doth flow 

A human tide. Ages ago 

The two streams at this ferry ran, 

The river Trent, the river Man. 

Lo, we ride : — ^*twifl soon be done. 
Let thine eye not badrvraid run, 
Mary-mother dim to see ; — 
Hazy church of Trinity ;— 
Peter, and Paul, and Barnabas ; — 
Let them pass.— 
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Why, behind, the four streams hunt ? 
Leapt has Eden to the front, 
And the west the sun contains. 
Shepherds, to jour sheep new strains 
Pipe ye. O, I see beyond 
Trees of more majestic frond ; 
Meadows of more lively green ; 
Novel skies that overlean 
Cities piled of mystic stone. 
Sits the New upon its throne, 
Over is the Ancient cast. 
In the caterpillar Past 
The ichneumon Future breeds. 
And the living worm proceeds 
To devour lis dying nest. — 
Gk)d'8 own vote and interest, 
They are yours, migrating band : — 
Angels have you by the hand. 
And they cry : * Begone, begone, 
Sodom leave, and Babylon I 
The old cities let them go ; 
Novel Swithins shall they know. 
Flamy rain, and sulphur-snow ! 
Let the foolish Lot's-wives halt» 
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Look behind, and cheapen isalt ; 
They are tummg, fast enough, 
To unprofitable stuff; 
They are glueing to their sides, 
Pillared loves, and briny brides ; 
And each one who gets belated. 
Shall be thus salinely mated !* 

Now must the other notch receive 

This handle. Good friend,-with your leave P 

— ^Thank you I Believe me, I should grieve 

Thus on your comfort to intrude, 

But need compels me to be rude. 

For here till midnight must we stay. 

Unless the helm be put this way. 

The plank receives us. Yon white walls 
Beckon on. And the church calls 
Us with other voice than bell. 
So bid I this Boat farewell. — 
Farewell ! — ay, — ^and dear to me 
Memory of this Boat shall be, — 
Boat, upon whose actual wood 
Dear feet, sacred feet, have stood ; — 
Feet of that noble, and good, 
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And gracious one,-tliat Sister sweet,- 

That Friiend, at whose loved name must beat 

Fresher pulses ; and a heat 

Flush in the eyes ; and a sound 

Of music fill the ears ; and round 

The heart, kind thoughts cluster thick, 

As, round magnet, grains of steel I — 

Thou'rt far with thy loved one ; — still, 

Not so far, but I can feel 

Thy presence here, as a low calm. 

Holy as sound of solemn psalm ; 

And an influence stealing o'er me ; 

And a light that gleams before me ; 

And a voice urging to press 

On to greater holiness, 

Nor relax my labour now, 

Till I am as pure as thou ! 

Yes, that noble heart has been 
Even here ; those eyes have seen, — 
Those gentle eyes, have seen this scene : 
Her foot hath trod this plank ; hath set 
Itself even here : sure, violet 
And primrose sprang up as she stept, — 
Or sJundd have done !-and the earth leapt 
To be so happied. 
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Dearest Boat ! 
Wert thou richest bark afloat ; 
Were thy nails of solid gold, 
And thy deck with silver rolled, 
And complete in luxury ; 
Still I could not look on thee 
With that special admiration, 
With that something loye and passion, 
Wherewith, when thy planks I view, 
Now, for her sole sake, I do. 
Truly, I DID WELL to pray 
The elements from day to day 
That they might breathe kindly on thee 
And thy years sit light upon thee ; 
And thy solid timbers long 
Serviceable be, and strong ; 
And the fates thy final date 
To old age procrastinate ; 
Guarding safe thy privileges 
From upstart usurping bridgesl 
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LOVE'S PENAl-TY. 

Alas, the pauus a man may bear from foes ! — 
Alas, mucli more alas, the flood of woes 
Which to the lover from his loved-ones flows! 
Yet thank God for thy love, — even tho' it he 
Asvery gall for bitterness to thee. 
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Doubts my friend in all things shows 

With an ingenious skill : 
Says, even, 'tis false the river flows. 

Or that his banks stand still ; 
Trent was also in this place 

Under Csesar's power ; 
And his banks do move thro' space 

Some thousand miles an hour. 
I 
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We stood, both silent, by the sounding sea. 
The waves, like lips pouting to Efpealc, did rise» 
Yet shrewdly kept the secret ; and the wise 
Sky o*er us, told not our hearts* destiny. 
Else, had the future then by me and thee 
But been divined, — ^with what endeared surprise 
Should we have gazed into each other's eyes, 
And loved, even for the love that was to be ! 
The very flints thou trodd*st en would have been 
Dear, for the time's sake, when more dear they'd 

grow 
For thy sake ;-when thy heart on mine would lean. 
As then thine arm on mine did. 

— ^Nay, not «o, — 
Dearest, not so ! — Our arms were linked, to sever; 
But our hearts, when they joined, they joined 

forever. 
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Then, arm on ann ; now, heart on heart ; ah, why 
Not ann on ann now, too P Why shonld the dear 
80 seldom be the near P Why are the near, 
Alas, not always dear ? — Glutton in stye. 
Sot, dnUard, tradesman with the ooyetous eye, 
Fop, fool, and rogne with mean and cunning leer. 
And arrogant squire, and man of riches, mere 
Slaves of their pride, — ^these can be always nigh. 
Yes, I may ge to all these well-spared men 
At any time, but may not go to thee t — 
So now I mourn for what I prised not then. 
And own that now most blessed seems to me 
That tune (which seemed not so at that time) when 
We stood, both silent, by the sounding sea. 
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EXTRACTS FROM •ZADOCK.' 

I. 

*Wliatif Iperishf after aU, 
And lose this life, Thy gradous boon ? — 
Let me not fear that I shall fall 
And die too soon. 

< I cannot fall till Thou dost let, 
Nor die, except by Thy command. 
Low let me lie, my Father, yet. 
Beneath Thy hand ! 

''Tis sweet to think, tho* I decrease^ 
Thou dost not. Lord, decrease with me : — 
What matters it that I must cease, 
Sinoe Thou must be P 

' The life Thou willedst me, I use. 
To thank Hiee for that gracious will ; — 
If I must lose it, — ^I would choose 
To thank Thee stilL 
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« No more might I lift prayerful eyes, 
Or sway a tongae to thankfiil tones ; 
Yet should a noise of praise still rise, 
Even from my hones.* 

n. 

* Lo, what a wealth our (rOd hath given 

To this dear earth I — what food for Heaven I 

* My Beautiful, my Beautiful ! 
Women, and men, and children small, 
My Beautiful, my Beautiful ! 

I love ye all I 

There was a time when I could go 
Along the streets, and scarcely see 
The gracious presences my God did shew 
So lavishly to me : — 
Women might pass, — ^I nothing cared ; 
Or men, — ^what business wasH of mine ? 
I only heeded them, that I might find 
The easiest, straightest path, as on I fared. 
And even the pretty little ones^ 
The pretty, innocent little ones, 
With their sweet trippings o'er the stones, — 
I 2 
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Eyangdistfl, munoned to preach 
Lessons diyuie 

Which elsewise I had never known, — 
They seemed poor foreigners to me>^— 
Thej never seemed mine own I 
How was it that I was so dull, 
My Beautiful! my Beautiful? 

' I know ye nothing care for me : 
Each to each we are mysteries ; 
Nor can we guess what we may he. 
Except hy what a glance can seize. 
Perhaps we never met hefore, 
Perhaps shall never meet again ; — 
The first, and the last time I 
But yet ye're mine, over and o'er; 
Yes, ye are mine, to bless me here» 
And to teach me higher to dimb 
• Up the Mount of the Divine. 
If I am happy, ye appear,^ — 
To make me happier ; — to cheer 
My soul, if I am dull : 
And ye're all mine, by right diving 
My Own, my Beautiful I 
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' Nayy nay, I cannot yield up one, — 

No little child, no girl, no man ; 

I cannot say, Depart from me I 

I cannot say, Begone, b^;one, 

I have no part in thee I — 

No part P — How ? — ^Do I not love you ? 

Is not this title still more strong 

Than if I had bought you all ynth gold ? 

My loye is as a hawk above you, — 

Try to escape me if you can I — 

It will outfly you, and fast hold. 

Yes; ye to me belong; 

Belong, and shall : — ^naught can annul 

That title good ; ye are mine own, 

My Beautiful, my Beautiful! 

* Why do I call you beautiful ? 

'Tis not because each fiu^e, each form, 

Is handsome, — ^for it is not so : 

It is because each one ia warm 

With such a human glow : 

It ia because I cull 

From each &ce, from each form, that which 

Makes me each day more rich. 
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For there's not one, to wliom*s not given 
Some little lineament of Heaven ; 
Some symbol, at the least, and sign 
Of what should be, if it is not within, — 
Reminding of the death of sin, 
The Life of the Divine ! 
Time was, I know, I thought not so; 
Time was, when few seemed flur ; 
But now, as thro' the street I go. 
There seems no face so desolate, so 
Forlorn, but that there's beauty there. 
Ye are only ugly to the dull, 
My Beautiful, my Beautiful I 

< Shall I not thank God for ye all ? 
Shall I not ? — and that I am bom 
Into a world whose palaces 
So many royal ones adorn ? 
Princes ye are, each one, to me ; 
Every one is a prince of the blood ; — 
Not rightly come to your kingdom yet, 
I grant, for never may I forget 
That they alone are queens and kings 
Who are the truly good. 
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Yet are ye angelB ia dugniae, 

Angela who have not found your wings : 

I see more in you than ye are, 

Far more, — ^yea, deep, mysterious things I — 

As, thro* a doud veiling the skies. 

Imagination sees a star 

Not to be seen by other eyes ; 

So the dense veil of your deformities 

Love gives me power away to pull. — 

Alas ! why will ye not from sin arise. 

My Own, my Beautifhl ? 

*Hot every one that thirsts, draw nigh, draw 

nigh I 
Ho! every one that thirsts not, Thirst, I cry; 
Why will ye still refuse to drink, — and die P 
See, here are living wells; why do ye soom ? 
Ye half-bom, why refase ye to be bom P 
I call you to repent ; do you not hear me call P 
Does my voice reach you, thro' the stiff cere- 

dothes 
That do enshroud and wrap you up withal P 
Does my shout come, a whisper in your ears. 
As soundsmight, travelled from far distant spheres, 
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Into the ravelled windings of a cave ? 

O then, turn down those cerements of the grave 

From ronnd abont your ears : 

Let my voice be as thunder ;^ let my tones 

Be echoes in your bones ! 

Comb forth, each Lazarus ; — When I say so, 

Then let each Lazarus attend, and know 

Christ rolls away the stone, and calls to him 

below. 
Come forth, bach Lazarus I — ^When I say so, 
Then let each Lazarus come forth, and know 
Christ only waits to say, * Loose him, and let 

him goT 
Here is a Voice, to set all prisoners free ; 
Here*s Blood, to make all sin as white as wool : 
O hear ! O wash you, purge you : — and so be 
Chrises Own, Chrvtts Beautiful V 
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TO ELIZA SUTTON, 

Thou know'st how J, d chUd^ twined wreaths of 

flowere 
And weede^ — for thee^ a child too^ — in gone hours 
Of dear romance. Another Wreath is here^ 
Made, stiUj of flowers jr weeds. Around the dear 
Presentment, I have woven it, of thy brow. 
That they who may behold this Garland now. 
Seeing my hand thereon, may also see 
Thy head therein ; and at once mindful be 
Of me, the weaver, and the wearer, thee. 
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A walk by Trent's green side, o*er stile, and stile; 
By a sweet way, which flowers helped to smile, 
And trees shed shadow for : — first, thro* a plot 
Of churchyard-grass at Wilford, o'er the spot 
Where Eirke White's willow — should be : then 

between 
Twin rows of ehny servitors, all gre^n 
With Spring's fresh favors : afterwards across 
The common, by high sycamorean toss 
Of gaunt arms shadowed, and with broken fence 
Of gardened cots for a circumference : 
Then on a bank whose wrinkled elm-hands spread 
An interference green betwixt the head 
Of wayfarer and the unbashful sun : 
And thus on by fresh pasture, yearly won 
And lost again, by alteme discontent 
And shrinking weakness of old warrior Trent : 
Then gently to the right, to where are seen 
Two pillars with a gate and bridge between, 
Made for patrician uses ; and a plank 
Or so, hand-railed, to serve the meaner rank 
K 
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Of feet plebeian : — thereby going on 
To the last stile the Grove's precincts upon : 
A walk, thereafter, high-magnific made 
With yellow light, and changing emerald shade ; 
And umber tree-boles mossily reprieved 
From utter brown ; and branches freshest leaved, 
Humouring the pettish little winds, by swinging 
Ever themselves ; and shaded covets, ringing 
With feather-throated voices, sweet proclaiming 
The morning's joy :-a walk, thence constant aiming 
To kiss the river's side, and oft succeeding 
In its perverse intent ; me sometimes leading 
Under or over a wind-ruined tree, 
Whose still green tresses dabbled mournfully 
Into the stream which flowed o'er half its head ; 
And whose lorn fingers, witlessly outspread. 
Combed alway the dark river's flowing hair. 
And idly took a floating toUage there 
Of straws & reeds : — ^^a walk, whereo'er did stray, 
In other parts, rootlets across the way. 
Above the red embossed, branched manifold, 
Like wandered veins on arm of gypsy old: — 
With now and then such roaming for the eye. 
Such gush of landscape, such broad scenery. 
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Wide water-lapse with dark wind-crimpings 

grooved, 
And greeii enrippled shades, and whites which 

moved 
In twisting eddies in it, swirling o'er it 
At every zephyr's instance ; and, before it. 
Bound, and beyond it, such a green and gray, 
Such blue-deep rapture in the far-away, 
Such a quick pleasure-presaice of the light, 
Exalting all things, — dawned out to the right, 
As would have ta'en subservience of the eye, 
And it mdentured to long truancy ; 
But that it still was summoned back, by old 
Teet-tripping roots, whose snaky bodies bold 
Bulged o'er the path, letting the moss to green 
Their surface gaunt, and to be feathery in 
Each age-drawn furrow : — 

Such a walk, I say, 
Upon a glorious mom advanced in May, 
Had ta'en me, by a long and a most happy way, 
Past the tree-seat, Lizzy, over the water. 
Whereon we sat and read "The Woodman'? 
Daughter ;" 
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Past where we laughed o'er many a violet-prize,. 
And quoted of the ** lids of Juno's eyes ;'* 
Fast Kirke White's island, e'vnto its willowy head, 
Ahove which to the land tethered and wed 
A promontory was by isthmus-band, 
On which the gold marsh-marigold did stand, 
With wealth of fragrant mint on either hand. 
Waterwards stooped a willow there, and bore 
Its elbowed root a-kimbo from the shore ; 
Where sat I, joyfully. — Oh what a strain 
Of the eye's music vibrated my brain I 
Fixed were the heavens above me all in blue. 
As if they could not dream of other hue ; 
And the pure clouds were still, self-gathered in, 
And edged clear and clean. 
Save where, it seemed, some angel's hand had been. 
And with soft fingers loosened their white hair. 
And combed it out upon the azure air. 
Behind me, branch above branch tiptoe tried 
Which should hold highest up its leafy pride 
Above the green bank^s high and &r-receding 

side; 
A crumbling bank, to whose red substance moored 
By many a delicate-intruded cord 
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Were hosts of Field-forget-me-nots,, which made 
A sapphire light far thro' the deep green shade; 
Forget-me-not, the lover's blue-eyed pet, 
Whose name he prays his lore not to forget, 
When he has spoken it, until she dies ; — 
Forget-one-not, the flower which always lies 
Dearest upon the maiden's gentle bosom; — 
The flower about whose sweet refreshful blossom 
The sweetest little stars of yellow hue 
Shine, each firom its small private heaven of blue ; 
Till stars on stars, and skies on skies, uplifted 
On rough-leaved stems, unite over the rifted 
Bed mother-earth. Ah^ what a heavenly calm 
Blue eye they made the bank to smile with I Psalm 
By minster'choir sung, cannot more praise 
God's goodness than these flowers do, When thdy 

raise 
Their cheerful flices for the love of day. 
This bank was further wed, far and away. 
To widths of greenness, other than df grasses : 
Oft clubbed together were thick nettley masses 
Of deep green spitefulness ; loth, TU be bound. 
No fairest hand to grieve. — ^Meanwhile, around, 
The deep disguised ground, 
k2 
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Muffled close in a lighter green, receives 
In Lesser Celandine's heart-hinting leaves, — 
To atone for yeUow blossoms, o'er and done, — 
A janndice fiom the hot increasing sun. 
Herb Robert, too, by his mild flames is seen 
Amid the sapphire and the varied green ; 
Sapphire and green, which the red Campion tries 
To make even yet cooler to the eyes. 
By contrast of his hot and vivid dyes. — 
Meanwhile some fairy,-Piick himself, mayhap,- 
Hath. in green sheath Wake Robin tried to wrap, 
And stuck him for a feather in earth's cap ; 
But the sport comes undone ; for, upward pointing 
His shrouded treamres for the light's anointing. 
Already is his vesture part unfurled. — 
I caution thee. Wake Robin, that the world 
Tempt thee not from beneath that nettle's shade ; 
For never a child who once thee has surveyed 
At but a moment's glance, but straight will tear 
Thy lush enveloping, to lay all bare 
The bosom-secrets of thy green enclosure. 
Here too is Speedwell, whose sapphire composure 
Besembles what of seraphs* eyes we dream, — 
Speedwell, which our pet wild»flower let us deem. 
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Save harebell. — Out its three hands go toward 

heaven : — 
What hath it done?— What needs to be for- 

given? — 
Ah, sure, they whose soul-lips with prayer most 

tremble, 
Are likeliest best the Saviour to resemble, 
As this entreating flower doth the pure skies. 
Here too, with melancholy memories, rise 
Those many verdant cenotaphs, the leaves 
Of dear departed Violets. Spring yet grieves 
Their early passage from this fleeting state, 
And leaving of their green homes desolate. 
A little higher, roots of Silverweed 
Soft silky tongues are thrusting up, to feed 
On the new air, and taste the ^ring-tide sun : 
And here. Ground Ivy hiddenly doth run, 
Blooming its budded blues along the ground. 
Here too are many other treasures found, 
The jewels of the fields 
And lonely places ; such as Nature yields 
To all her friends. — 

But now, what shall I say 
About the birds, and their melodious play ? 
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About the trees, which ripened every hour 
Adulter shadow for this wandering bower ? 
About the sunshine, streaming down the side 
Of this and that tree which it glorified ? 
About the vagrant bees, that came along, 
Each with his scrip, and burly beggar's song ? 
About the glorious dragon-flies, that threw 
Hither and thither their four wings, and drew 
Blue lustre from the sun with their bright bodies 

blue? 
These must we pass. Yet let us be detained 
Just while one mmute shall have waxed & waned, 
To notice what a comfortable note. 
How snug and cozy, g^argled in the throat 
Of the wood-pigeons ; making one to find 
A sort of fireside-feeling in the mind 
Of comfort warm, and sweet home-friendliness :- 
Yet not without a hint, nevertheless, 
Of grief ; a sort of sorrow in the tone ; 
A something that might almost be a moan 
If it had less of comfort in't ; just as, 
When round the fire we sit at home, and pass 
The happy glance, — we for one moment think 
How delicate is our joy ; o*er what a brink 
It leans ; for that the faces which we just 
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Looked on so thankfully, are only dust 
At one remove : — but instantly, the sadness 
Slides back into the trusting, loving gladness. — 
To special notice, too, must have fair claim 
That liquid mention of the cuckoo*s name 
Which ever and again from off the island came ; 
Whereat I said. Are there no wood-gods now ? 
The fairies, do they never lift a brow 
Curious, from behind a branch o*erbent 
To lick with its green tongues the soft-haired 

Trent P 
Else I might think, upon some up-swelled root 
In yonder isle, his mellow two-holed flute 
Some fay or dryad hidden sat a-sounding I — 
These must I leave, however much is bounding 
My brain with such remembrances, — however 
Hard it may be from themes like these to sever. 
Yet will I stay to add, how gently flowed 
With a broad body down his reedy road, 
Hastening on, anxious to be caressing 
Those isles just by there, made for his possessing, 
That mid-link of a triple cham, whose ends 
Are cloud and ocean, his enduring friends, 
From and to whom he borrows and he lends, -^ 




,i 
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Are turned to special gold ; instant they sink, 
But leave a ripple whida the river's brink 
Might soon feel swelling to its shoremost sedge, 
But the ridged currents cut it with their edge, 
And plane it down.-While thus the river rolled. 
Beyond it field and field wide way did hold, 
Striving which should shew wealthiest green and 

gold ;— 
Green, of the grasses, which were now just 

fledging 
Their waving ears unto a flossy edging ; — 
And gold, of dandelions, fiercely burning 
Against the sun, whose anger was fast turning 
Into white blindness their presumptuous gaze. 
Kingcups were there too, with their gentler blazC) 
Shining back calmly on -^e shining sun. 
Like gratitude on benefaction. 
Among these, to the left, confusedly, all 
A -row, nine poplars stood, — nine sentries tall, 
Guarding the farmer's stacks, & stead, & stall. 
Rustling their plumes o'er the thin-shadowed field t 
And, opposite, the church, at Beeston held 
Its little turret on its manly shoulder. 
As father might his child, to be beholder 
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Of some far spectacle. Many a home, 
Half-covered from the eye by the green ftwm 
Of foliage tossed up by vague winds, was set 
About the distant meadows. — Thus I let 
Mine eyes drink the ripe vintage of the scene 
In richest draughts of blue, and gray, and green ; 
Pleasured, — yet sad, so little to be free 
To do, Sister, or trust, what yearned in me. 

For have we not oft said, — * To whom 'tis given 
To be, for Art's pure sake, for ever shriven 
Of other cares, — how blest I — to whom 'tis lent 
To put off from their feet all detriment, 
And stand for ever on Art's holy ground P' — 
What favor, to be lost, and only found 
By fellow- worsluppers, enrapt amid 
The mystic meanings hid 
In Nature^s core : — sometimes in some huge tree 
To stretch out glorious arms, a shield to be 
To timorous flowers ; or, in a stream on-sliding. 
To fill my grooved saddle, and be riding 
On subject earth ; or in a cloud to mount. 
And see the river Mom gush at its fount, 
Before its flood the skies hath oveiswum; 
Or in a mountain to stand, old, and dumb, 
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And manj-climed ; or in a vale to lie 

All green and beauteous *neatli my Maker's eye; 

Or swelling, flowing, sinking, bathe in form 

Of eye, or cheek, of limb, or bosom warm ; 

Thus to run thro"* all the amazdng range 

Of form, hue, sound ; being and seeing, — strange 

Yet truly, — mingled up in one ; till, flred 

Inly, I wrought out with a hand inspired 

Some glorious stone or picture, or indited 

Poems or anthems glorious : so^ delighted, 

Live on, holding myself in full requited 

For work, by work*s assoyl; 

And at the last turn calmly from my toil, 

To say, * Lord, I have burnt out all the oil 

Thou fill*d8t this lamp, my life, with I* — while 

around 
My head a * Well done, servant good,* should sound. 

For the true Poet pares not his work's claws, 
19'or draws its teeth, to humour fashion's laws; 
Kor ihaws, like snail, *neath critic salt, to fall 
And melt to an unmeaning simy scrawl : — 
Nor is it to be Artist, to be loud 
Crying one*s wares, and pushing in the crowd 
L 
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To hang the head and faint, because there^s none 

But the great Grod to smile, and say * well done !* 

To peep o*er this man^s shoulder, and go sad 

If he excel ; or to turn meanly glad 

At passing that man ; thus with envy swelling, 

Or pride at selTs excelling ; 

To fret and fever, for that popular praise 

Doffs not its lackey-cap, nor Ealeigh plays, 

Cloak-carpeting, to our Elizabeth : — 

Ko : — ^'tis to hang upon the holy breath 

Of Nature's teachings, and to stretch the mind 

As a string to be played by, of each wind 

Of sincere impulse, the imperial finger ; 

It is, to cast all else away, to linger 

A glowing life or so, at the great wells 

Beside whose sacred runnings Beauty dwells, 

And flowers of self-sacrifice aye live ; 

It is, with love and reverence, to give 

Room in us for the Maker, and to spend 

Life wholly 'mid the influences which lend 

The power of creation to the creature ; 

It is, to give back Nature's each true feature. 

And glass her surfaces, by the control 

Of that which sways them, — their interior Soul ; 
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It is, to make Perfection our election, 

And, choosing that, to aim at that Perfection ; 

It is, — it is, to do a noble thing. 

And be a noble being ; than a king 

Far^ far more glorious, tho* his flag unfurled 

Bore on it all the escutcheon of a world ; — 

Only less glorious than is he, whose strife 

Is, to perfect, not merely Art, but Life, 

We know, full well, how oft bread-getting need 
Spoils all ; how oft necessity indeed, 
The neck of many a crowing purpose wrings ; 
And breaks up costliest harps, and makes their 

strings 
Tie parcels, or converts them, one by one, 
To cords to hang out vulgar clothes upon ; 
And baulks the Muse of many a golden voice 
Which should have left age after age no choice 
But to applaud, but which our streets must find 
Now ringing lambs to sell, or knives to grind. 
Small need for us a tale like this to tell ; — 
By books, at least, we both may know it well. 
Call it not cruel : hard it seems ; but, still, 
It is not cruel, for it is GodV will. 
If thou know*st cue or more, who *mid the flowers 
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Which the hirds smg to in their sunny honrs^ 
May not thus live, nor he as I have said. 
Haply ^tis 'cause in him Life could he wed 
Scarcely to Art, nor lose. Had rain and sun 
Been giy'n, perhaps his ground had oyer-nin 
With dank and hateful weeds of vanity* — 
^Tis true, he never now the fount shall see^ 
Wherefrom great Emerson his influence draws, 
Singmg to undying times the primal laws ; 
Nor he as Tennyson ; nor his reed sound 
As Bailey's organ ; nor his head he hound 
With such a wreaUi as Wordsworth's has, or such 
As Fatmore's will have ; and 'tis true as much, 
A harp like Barrett Browning^s he'll ne'er touch ; 
Nor govern words as he has done, who told 
Of Rimini the tale, and made the old 
Leander-legend breathing*young again, 
For our maids' fresher tears ; — ^but then, what 

then? — 
Yet may he just as well fulfil his day. 
And do his work as faithfully, as they. 

Thus flowed thought, and the Trent flowed, and 

the time; 
Until no more sounded the jangling chime 
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Of feathered flutes ; no finny sporter leapt ; 
For Afternoon, with his fine heats, had kept 
For some time now the throne whereon His 

Hotness slept. 
Whether the heat made me also to doze 
And dream, or not, that man may tell who knows ; 
But, sure it is, the place had changed its style 
From Clifton Grove, to Sedley ; and the isle — 
The largest of the three above whose heads 
The river broadened by me ; two, mere beds 
Of osiers, but the third a grassy plain ; — 
Was Mary Leeson*s empire once again. 
Sudden I heard owls' bass tu-whits, which seemed 
Begotten close behind me ; and there screamed 
The treble of some mystic chanticleer ; 
And dogs* barks and sheep's bleatings took my ear. 
A moment's wonderment, and then loud laughter 
Its merry gamut ran ; and, soon thereafter, 
I saw, inside a boat upon the Trent, 
Two pairs of white shirt-sleeves, alternate bent 
At th' elbow, and then straightened out again; 
In which were thrust the stout arms of two men. 
Whose heads forward over their knees stooped low 
One instant, and, the next, jerked back to throw, 
L 2 
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With tight-held breath, weight on the oar; 

whose pull 
Agunst the enrrait, makes the boat, tho' full 
Of freight, thrust forward its sharp eager nose. 
And give a wrestling leap-up as it goes. 
Meanwhile) under its side, two upside-down 
And watery-looking things, wagged each a crown. 
As the men*8 wagged above ; and elbows four 
In liquid white shirt-sleeres, tugged each its 

liquid oar. 
Other reflections, too, were there, related 
To other counterparts, wherewith was freighted 
That boat; a pleasant aristocracy, 
That sat, and nothing did but laugh out firce^ 
Add burden to the vessel, jest, and make 
A pleasure of what gave the bones to ache, 
Of those two workers :-these were, Mary*s mother 
For one ; and sweet aunt Emmdine another; 
And little Mary of the soft blue eyes 
And pale child*8 face, so merry, yet so wise ; 
Old Mr. Fenton, too, the vessel bore, 
Man of dull sight, but deep canary-lore; 
And w<mderful Charles Sunderland, who held 
The till^, and his peaoe. Thus on impelled 
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By Uncle Edward*8 nsage of the Trent, 
Yigorous, and Mary*8 father's, up they went ; 
Till out of sight the pleasant vision drove, 
And left me once again in Clifton Grove. 

Then firom my low-recessed seat rose I, 
And slowly went, still westward, and still by 
A path uxorious of its river-bride; — 
Sometimes must I an ill-bred branch aside 
Shoulder, which had no manners, & which tried 
Budely to stop me ; or else be off-striking, 
From body clothed little to my liking, 
A nettle's head ; or halting to inspect 
Some wondrous winged thing, whose presence 

decked 
A leafy tablet ; or else, inward sinking 
The sense, indulge a pleasant vein of thinking 
Concerning absent friends, with many a yearning 
For some such presence here ; or else concerning 
Some problem to be solved, be sure, by no deep 

learning. 
Thence soon recalled by whirr and frightened 

flap 
Of wings dose by; or by the clambering dap 
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Of sheep's hooves loosening down the cmmbliug 

clay; 
Or by the even-timed and vigorons play 
Of coney's hinder feet, as, terrified, 
One scampered up, its tufty tail to hide 
In its red hole ; or by the plunging dash 
Of water-rat, retreating with a splash 
Of fine excitement ; — and once, by the scene 
Of kingfisher at sport. With eye as keen 
As immaterial wedge, upon a bough 
Sat he ; right under him, by gristly prow 
A gudgeon slit the water, which again 
Upon her wake closed in. The kingfisher 
Instant dropped desperately down on her, 
And dug into the water with his weight ; 
And rose up in a moment with a freight 
Of struggling fins and flashing scales; and took 
The booty to his deep and secret nook. 
The cliff, ever undressed by wind and weather, 
Kow stares abrupt above us ; put together 
By clayey flood and flood ; compact of red 
By turns, and greenish white, bed upon bed, 
*Mong which some sparsest gleam of gypsum shines , 
Beneath this sauntering, come we where inclines 
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A lane up the art^mitigated side 
Of that same cliff; a lane sonthwardly leading 
*Twixt red-sloped banks, & upward so proceeding 
Fast tree and shrub, past half-curled fern and 

flower ; 
Under the hall ; under the old church-tower ; 
By the dark-shrouded lodge ; then eastward goinjg; 
*Mong cots, — with almost little gardens growing 
On their old thatch, so rich in weedy store; — 
Whose gardens, too, beside them, or before. 
Make poverty look fair inside each open door. 
These partly passing, soon is there discerned 
A stone-stepped stile, over the which I turned ; 
And then of two fields for a little while 
Fretted the path ; till, at a final stile. 
Once more was I at Clifton Grove ; but now 
To deal, no longer with its foot, but brow. 

There sat I on that entrance-bar, and gleaned 
My thrifty limbs some eascears, while I leaned 
Forwards to think. No wandering breath of 

thought 
The minutes lately to my vane had brought ; 
But now an inner wind came, and wide stirred 
Thought's branches in me, & once more I heard 
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The rustlings of Fancy's foliage. 

Whereat my mind 'gan fill with life, like cage 

Wherein, as hirds, young thoughts fluttered and 

sungj 
Till with the noise that aviary rung, 
Of strivings sweet, melodious, to think 
Of them who 'twixt this Clifton Grove a link 
Have welded, and the Muses ; to recall 
The Clifton-classics* names, hooks, fates, and all. 
Thus musing, sudden I a footing-sound 
Heard in the grass ; and,-my eye turning round 
To ask its silent question, — was heheld 
A youth, slow-pacing, unawares impelled 
By hlind thoughts, and ignoring all the while 
Me vaulted on the saddle of the stile. 
Till with a knee up-hent, seeking to pass 
My three-rihhed horse, he lifted from the grass 
His melancholy eyes. A start ; a flush 
Of faint annoy ; something almost a hlush 
Had it heen less pale, on a face surprised 
To have been thus observed unadvised ; 
An effort, then, than that he made before 
More vigorous and successful, to get o*er 
That wooden interruption ; and a pace 
Meant at full speed to free him from, the place 
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And the strange presence ;-all these he betrayed. 
Meanwhile myself, resolved to invade 
His student-shyness, did so : — by degrees 
Walking and talking, he became at ease : 
Till the high boughs that shadowed us, began 
To be the boughs whose roots deep under-ran 
The very eastern entrance of the grove ; 
While, Kirke White so desiring, I unwove 
The history of those newer names which made 
These trees to shed of more than trees the shade : 
Whereby such interest was in this rehearsing, . 
And we so all-absorbed in our conversing, 
As to arrive, unwitting, in our walk. 
So near a troop, as let them almost hawk 
And poach upon the manor of our talk :— 
At whom, stedfastly looking, * See,' I said, 
' These are even they, of whom just now we made 
Such pleasant mention !' 

First to lead the van, 
Miller, the basket-maker, was the man ; 
Him followed Spencer Hall ; &, them succeeding, 
Came Mary Howitt, with a warm hand leading 
Yorr old friend Mary Leeson tenderly ; 
Behind which gentle twain, what eye to see 
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Charles Femberion could miss, and William 

Howitt P 
And others too, if this tale might avow it. 
These being introduced to, soon began 
Our talk to gambol, coney-like, and ran 
Its wild feet into merriest of vagaries ; 
And not a laugh was heartier than Mary^s, — 
Who, tho* the years that to her being went, 
Toward ripening her brain had influence lent 
But nine times, yet was very seldom slow 
To comprehend whatever wit might flow. 
'Twas little Mary too whose watchful eye 
In its blue, eager, happy vagrancy, 
Ne*er vrearied of observing, first espied 
One wfto came down the grove, dark-haired, 

deep-eyed, 
And groundward-looking ; but, I will be bound, 
Not seeing aught he looked at on the ground. 
*Who*s that, that throws a shade on the air 

around,' 
Asked White, * as if he bore clinging about him 
Some cloud which loved, and could not live 

without him ?* 
* Why I I declare, it is our own good friend,' 
Said Mary Howitt^ glad ; ' tell him to bend 
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His Steps this way. Towards us then he came, 
And, thro* my previous mention of the same, 
Even Kirke White heard, not unpleased, his name. 
The greeting o'er, ourselves once more we bent 
Over the rising greenness, as intent 
To reach ahnost the far head of the grove ; 
And still in merry guise the talk did rove, 
And the glad minutes danced away full fast, 
Until we came to the top stile at last 

There ever paused a host of living green, 
On the cliflf's side ; with silent, solemn mien 
The warrior-trees Deemed up the height to press 
Upon the foe, in southward earnestness. 
Shaking their green crests o*er their rugged mail, 
Or laying them along the southern gale : 
And halting, as their front ranks were well planted 
Where the hill's cope a level footing granted : 
While the advanced guard, thrown across the way, 
Opened, between, a green floor to the day. 
We, too, stood silent ; for each strove to seek 
To hear, feel, see, — do anything, but speak; 
For Silence seemed to hush, and stand apart 
To listen to the beat of its own heart ; 
M 
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And the birds* sweet acclaim was but so strong 

As to inflict thereon a partial wrong. — 

There thro* the half*leayed boughs came barred 

gleams 
Of sky flooded with glory, streams on streams : 
And we all stood at gaze, nor could control, 
"Not would, the exultation of the soul ; 
For the sky^s sapphire calmness did but lean 
Serenely o*er what was no less serene ; 
And the glad sunshine in the yellow west 
But answered to its brother in each breast. 

At length, our tongues that spell could bear to 

break. 
Needing relief; and something some one spake 
About a conclave, whereat it was meet 
Festus should take the presidential seat. — 
' Aye, Festus for our president,' we said 
All in one breath ; but Festus shook his head, 
Suggesting that Eirke White should take the chair 
As being the oldest Clifton-groyian there. 
' Hear, hear,^ we said, with cheers; and tho* in 

spite 
Of protestation from the bashfhl wight. 
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MOler and Hall, with much of merry smile, 
Bore him and his resistance to the stile, 
Where, with some strong penruaaion, he rdented. 
And, at Ae last, to sit thereon, consented. 
Against the elm hard hy, her mother*8 knee 
Pressed little Mary ; and the green turf, we : 
And *twas agreed each should recite or read 
Some homespun thing, — Eirke White to take 

the lead : — 
Who, mentioning some '* serious sonnets,*" straight 
Set open of our minds each audience-gate. 

Sonnet I. 

A soul went hellwatd, all whose occupations 

Had heen with undigested things that he 

In earth*8 slow howels ; and for naught cared he 

But cast-off carcases of fossil nations, 

The out-irom lumber of deceased creations. 

I heftrd the Devil speak in soomfia glee ; — 

* Let him come here, and classify for me 

Hell*s burning rocks, — helFs igneous formations ! 

What high-ingenioui theory will he rear f 

What way account for these yokaoees well? 
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Will he find ^books' in my * brooks* scalding 

rhere, 
Or * sermcMis ' in the smoking ' stones ' of hell ? - 
Hell shook : heaven darkened : M&tcy dropt a 

tear: 
And fiend-laughs answered to that lost soal*8 yell. 



There Eirke White paused ; for little Maiy there^ 
Turning aside her thoughtful features &ir, 
Pressed them to darkness on her mother's side :- 
On which the mother (not to wound his pride, 
Entreating very gently) prayed him find 
Something instead, less dismal to the mind ; — 
It frightened the poor child.-Whereat he turned ; 
And his face to a red smile faintly burned ; 
And he said gravely, he was never one 
Whose muse in lightsome ways would freely run. 
And if he tried again, *tmust be when we^d all 
donew 

*Twas Mary's mother, when the pause was broken, 
To whose name it befel to be next spoken; 
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Who said, perhaps she Blight, not being able ' 

To shew aught written, tell a simple fable ; 

And then, with somewhat of apology 

For what she called its childishness, which we 

Thought yeiy needless; she went on to say 

That once upon a time, — tho* many a day 

Had gone asleep *neath mossy coverlet 

Of Time, since then, — Speedwell, the earth's wee 

pet, 
The little blue-eyed darling of the flowers, 
(Blue-eyed, like Mary !) had passed all its hours 
In a sweet morning, grieving; hung its head; 
And almost thought it might as well be dead 
As live on so, no benefit supplying 
To any living thing ; and saying, sighing, 
* The others may be useful, but I can 
Do good, neither to insect nor to man.' 
Thereby at length passed a maiden pale, 
The woful heroine of a woful tale ; 
In her heart, fierceness was ; and, in h^ eyes, 
Harsh imprecation of the holy skies : — 
Till the subduing sight of that calm flower 
Turned her untearful pnde into a shower 
Of wholesome giiel^ and left her once more f^ee 
m2 
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To pray for strength to bear. * But still,* (said 

she) 
*The little blue-eyed baby of the flowers, 
Germander Speedwell, passed the morning hours 
In weariness and grief; and hung its head ; 
And almost thought it might as well be dead, 
As live on so ; — saying, * Alas, I can 
Be useful, nor to insect, nor to manV 
— She ceased : but Mary, still the tale pursuing, 
Asked, -^ Did it ever know the good 'twas doing ? 
And what became of it ?' — * I cannot tell,' 
Was all the answer. — * Ah,' said Hall, * how well 
That little tale deserves to be repeated 
To many a Christian soul, unkindly treated 
By age or illness. And how true, that when 
We bloom to God, we thereby bloom to men, 
Altho^ we may not dream the good we do.' 

Then Kirke White said to William Howitt, * You, 
Sir, are the next, to give us tale, or song ;' — 
Who answered, he would not detain us long, 
Having no tale ; but just give an exact 
Statement of what, we might depend, was fact. 
It was (and here me-thought I might espy 
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A sort of under-twinkle in his eye) 
Touching the singular catastrophe 
That once hefel the Cuckoo ; for that he 
Formerly had hut one long shout, in lieu 
Of the two short ones which so well we knew ; 
Till fate to take his voice's penny came, 
And gave him change in halfpence for the same. 
For one day, as it happened, Mrs. Eve 
Cutting her hair, her scissors chanced to leave 
Where, too, the hungry cuckoo chanced to get 

them, 
And rather fancying he might like them, ate them ; 
But the twin hlades, his throat in passing thro*. 
Unfortunately snipped his shout in two. — 
* Well done I* said Miller ; and *• Well done, well 

done I* 
Hall shouted, and the hugest smiles of fun 
His face into deep furrows ploughed amain. 

This laughter over, we resumed again. 

And failed not Femherton to press, and press, 

Until he said, a fahle in plain dress 

He would attempt ; — ^yet 'twas for Mary's sake . 

Not from the wish that we should interest take 
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In such a trifle ; — then went on to say^ 

That oft, at what we thought wat night, — tho* 

they 
Knew nothing there hut one h>ng, happj, day,- 
There was a feast, for holy gladness giyen 
At souls redeemed, among the sons of heaven ; 
And that at all those festivals divine, 
The angels diank the Smiles of God for witie ; 
And that the stars were eryi^ cups, whenhy 
Their awful Coiitents shone adown the sky ; 
And that the moon was the great ehalice there, 
Wherefh>m the lesser ones re[^aished were. 
He said, too, that the angels oft conceived 
Something that would he grie^ if aogdfl grieved, 
A dry tear, shed hecause man, wayward child 
Of Sin, from those glad hanquets was exiled t 
And that the hroad sheet-lightning, which atnights 
Streams down npcm us, and our souk affinghts. 
Was hut a goblet of that awful Wine 
Poured out by one of those kind ones divine. 
Thinking a happy fav(»- to bestow. 
Unknown to th' others, upon men below : — 
And that it was our sin turned, what was sent 
To make us gUd, to terror's instrument ; 
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So terrible, so full of painful fear 
To sinful eyes, do all things pure appear : 
Wherefore, he argued, evermore we should 
Strive to become more wise, and pure, and good ; 
That 80, in all such favors, we might see 
The blessings they were really meant to be. 

During the telling of this simple tale, 
I had been watching little Mary*s pale 
Most earnest face : opened were her soft eyes 
On Femberton, wide with their blue surprise ; 
And, when the story had just breathed its last, 
A sideway glance on the far sky she cast, 
As if even then some angel might be shedding 
Some such remembrance kind: — then, over» 

spreading 
Her face with streamy smDes, to soul deep-wed, 
' O yes, we will be good !* the young enthusiast 

said. 
Whereat a happy smile flowed o'er each face ; 
And *twixt the kiss and the half-hid embrace 
Which Mary*s mother gave her, I could note 
Of thanks a garland thro' the air to float 
To Femberton, for his high brow's possessing, 
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Woven of the flowers of a mother's blessing. 

MeanwhUe a paper had been dropped beside 
The stile by Kirke White, nnawares^espied 
By us, who saw the inscription on its ibce 
Was that of the old legend ai the place* 
This manuscript, its owner, with aspersion 
Of this and that fault on his former yersion. 
Explained to be a new attempt to bail 
Forth from Oblivion's fiistness, the old tale. 
Then we, spite of White's feigned protesting *No,* 
Having already vowed it should be so. 
Into this service Pemberton impressed, 
Who said he'd read aloud, at our request : 
And whose good-nature straightway, as a bow. 
To this result, with powerful to*and-fro. 
To the bass-viol of his voice did go. 

The Faib Maid or Clifton. 

Long, long ago, — ^let us not know how long ; — 
Are not all love-tales ever old, and young ? — 
Long, long ago, two youthful faees flamed 
In flushes, when each other's name was named ; 
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Two young lives were in mnsic-step advancing^ 
Each (^mbal^plajing to the other's dancing ; 
Two young hearts faster beat, together beating ; 
Two hands oft parted, that would still be meeting. 
And meeting still for ever, and aye parted 
As if hand-broktti meant being broken-hearted; 
As it hath been, too, since the first day passed ; 
And as it will be, even unto the last. 

Touched largely by the son, the river rolled : 
The Midas-sun turned all he touched to gold. 
Abroad were all the little winds, and free 
Leapt they and flitted blithe from tree to tree, 
Laving their streamy bodies in those lakes 
Of rippled leaves, whence soon each wind-elf 

breaks, 
With strugglings, from the clutches of the bough s ; 
Then shakes herself, and from her sides allows 
Some single leaves to fall, — drops of the green 
Leaf-element she has been bathing in. 
Manifold voices, too, in constant sport, 
The would-be silence roguishly must thwart ; 
Perhaps the thrush, whose joy is getting free 
In trills and breaks of bubbling melody ; 
Or the glad lark, who will praise God, then rise 
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i 

To carry his own thanks up to the skiees — 
iThanks, which their lives exultinglj prolong 
In shakes, and trills, and spirts, and dancing 

drops of song. 
All these are naught but representative 
Of what in Bateman's private world doth live ; 
No voiceful joy there, but its counterpart 
Finds in the singing of young Bateman^s heart ; 
No little -wind so lightly skips, but it 
To Bateman*s thoughts shall be a symbol fit ; 
And how can Trent in such a glory roll, 
As to excel the glory in his soul ? 

For love is with him. The grass feels his feet 
Earnest with love. In love strive and compete 
His manly curls, to twine around the breeze. 
*Ti8 love that majesties those common trees 
To an exalted grandeur ; gives a dye 
Of divine alien blue unto the sky ; 
Makes of winds, rushing odours ; reveals flowers 
As live joys, leaf-disguised ; finds bridal bowers 
In vaguest clouds ; shews, all things all things 

kiss; 
And makes the flowing Trent, a flowing bliss : — 
In love his pulses musically move ; 
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Young Jo^s within him clap their handi, for loye. 
Look how, as *twere an angel, o'er the meads 
He walks, but wists not of it ; and proceeds, 
Nor thinks how feet have dealings with his pace : 
Joy smiles, a shining cherub, from his face. 
And sings, for the eje's hearing. Sure, not air 
It is he breathes I— No, it must be the rare 
Life-element for which we mortals pine ; — 
This Bateman has been favored with the wine 
The angels press from heaven-grapes! — Ah, 

who'd be 
Other than Bateman, if thej might be he ? 

Now is he by the boat, the church, the green. 
The shady broad embankment ; now, doth lean 
His steps, to pass the little planked bridge ; 
Now uses he the old lover's-privilege. 
To spy his love farther than others can. 
Lo I in him stands all the immortal man ; 
And in his lordly joy, he can behold 
The fields, the trees, the stream, the clouds of 

gold,— 
All that great Nature hath, around, above. 
To pity them, because they may not love 

N 
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His Margaret, nor kiss her queenly hfnd : — 
And looks around him proudly, with a grand 
Vouchsafing majesty, — ^to patronize 
In love's self-glorying, almost the skies : — 
And wonders other men can be so blind 
As not love Margaret : — and is inclined 
All feeling to condemn, as naught compared 
With that which he and Margaret have shared : 
Thinks the wind breathes of Margaret, therefore 

brings 
Such a sweet freshness in its welcomings : — 
Hardly conceives the landscape used to know 
The way in proper loveliness to glow, — 
Or flowers to bloom well, — till they did espy 
In her the pattern to be handsome by : — 
Finds in his heart fresh praismgs of her grace. 
And blessings on her bright refreshful face : — 
Loves the dear grass she treads on, with a gush 
Of gratitude, that it hath served to hush, 
Smoothen, and ease, the motion of her feet : — 
While in his heart joy crowds two beats in every 

beat! 
Madness, indeed ! — Yet ask again, — Who'd be 
Other than Bateman, if they might be he ? 
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Who, sane, would still be sane, and not be glad 
To be as finely, and as nobly mad ? 

Kay, let ns be no spies upon their meeting, 
But softly step aside. The loyers^ greeting 
Belongs not alien eyes. There were but birds 
And beasts, to hear young Adam*s glowing words, 
And Eve's, in happy Eden. So let these 
Have their own Eden perfect. Let them seize 
Soft comfort, lip on lip, even as they meet. 
Where, near the trees, the gate doth plant its feet 
At foot of the smooth rising. Let them walk 
Up thro' the Grove unwatched, and in their talk 
Foredream a gorgeous future. Tune will grasp 
All soon enough, and from their trembling clasp 
Break all this joy.- Ay, poor things, let them say 
Their bliss o'er to each other, — while they may! 

Nay^ Batemauy if you speak so loud^ indeed 
We shall overhear your words /-He does not heed ; 
He sees not, nothing knows, nor dreams, unless 
Of Margaret, and how her hand to press 
Kindly enough, and how contrive to gaze 
Longest in her sweet eyes, and make dull air 
Into such living words as should be there. — 
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' I have been all the night long wandering 

In dreams, o*er dreary ways, which would not 

bring 
My achlDg heart to where it wished to go. 
But to be thus with thee, love I and to know 
Thee, Margaret, for mine own I & press, & press 
My worthless lips, thus, to the perfectness 
Of thine, — oh, Margaret ! — ^I'd dream all night, 
Or never know how sleep felt, so I might 
Be with thee but two sure hours every day !' — 
— * I do think,* said she, grave, — * enough to say 
That you do love, Henry, you love ; — ^I will 
Grant you, perhaps, as much as that, — tho* still 
Sometimes, I'm half disposed even that to doubf*- 
— * Why, Margaret dear /' — * Nay, nay, TU have 

it out I' 
The pretty Wilftil said, and, all the while. 
Began to steal a little truant smile 
From school, about her mouth, and dare to sport. 
In its new liberty, her face athwart ; 
Which, when he saw, but served the more to 

make 
Our Bateman^s heart all sighingly to ache 
With love's great sweetness. — * Then, sometimes, 

I read 
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A book ; — Pll not say whether *ti8 indeed 
A book, or my own heart ; — but well I know 
What it says love is : — and yonrs scarce seems so. 
Now, were I man, like you, and loved like yon, 
(Nay, not like you, there /) to my maiden true 
I would be near, always, with * here am I * 
Just ready, when she wished me to be by; 
Not leave her, on some fine excuse, to keep 
Sighing for loneliness, — perchance, to weep,--- 
And I happy with others far away 1 — 
No : and she never should have cause to say 
Perhaps I did not love her : — no, indeed ; 
So well, so oft, so ardent would I plead 
And tell it her, she needs must be quite sure * — 
— *Nay, now, you cruel Margaret, Til endure 
Not so much as one more such wicked word I 
Is it because so oft when love hath spurred 
My restless feet, on me hath been the frown 
Of business-need, to keep me in yon town ? 
Is it because I have not oft declared 
Worship with deep protestings ; nor have dared 
To set thee o'er the seraphim ; nor shewn. 
As some would, that to call this hand mine own 
Were owning more than heaven ? — Indeed, re- 
strained 

N 2 
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Myself, full oft I have, and been sore pained 
To do it : but I scorned to win by oaths, 
And kneeling-tricks, & flatteries my heart loathes, 
This precious hand, as many men would do : — 
By deeds, I thought, not words, Til shew how true 
My passion is : and, to her gray-haired day, 
And till her death, my Margaret shall say — 
* He never told me half how deep he loyed 
Before he married me ; but I have pboveb 
Ever since then, how perfectly he did.' 
And yet I scarcely thought I might be chid ' — 
-' There, that will do !' said Margaret, tenderly ; 
' Let me complete my speech. Were I to be 
A man, and loved ; Td get a ring, and take it. 
As I take this, between my hands, and break it. 
And give one half to her, as npw I do 
To you ; and say, as now I say to you. 
Dear Henry, keep this for my sake, — a token 
That tho' gold break, my love can ne'^er he broken.^ 
— He took the slender moiety ; he raised 
His gradual-understanding eyes, and gazed 
On her deep blushes, like a thing amazed. 
Till his joy became liquid in his eyes : — 
Had he been rapt then into Paradise, 
And heard the viols, and the tnunpet-start 
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Angelical, I know not that his heart 
Could have sent brighter flushes to his face. 

They stand together, in that lonely place, 
Near to the eastmost cliff, just where a deep 
And red ravine is ploughed adown the steep : 
Together, taller from their joy, they stand ; 
Each throbs a new pulse *neath the other's hand, 
A little delegated heart, there sent 
By the great heart, its joy to represent. 
And beat for it, to own the endeared touch. 
So stand they, and of bliss endure as much, 
And do not perish by it, — as e*er held 
The human earthen vesnel. 

But impelled. 
As it might be a winged and pointed pain. 
At last was, — from Thought's bow, in Margaret's 

brain. 
Shot: — whereunto responding, — * Why suspect," 
Said Bateman, ' that your father may object ? — 
How should he, love? I have not wealth, 

indeed; 
But he has, and to spare. What can he need 
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In son, more than good honest birth and blood ; 
Fair reputation ; and of this world's good 
Enough, with his help, and Content's, to make 
A cot a mansion ?* * Ah, but, he may take 
A view less prosperous. Henry, won't yon call, 
To-morrow, on him, — and so tell him all ? 
-* To-morrow P — ^*tiB so soon ! — ^yet you are right ; 
His leave Til have, before to»morrow-night !' 

Hopeful he spake ; and yet this doubting-stone 
Turned the full stream of joy. There strayed 

a tone 
Of sadness thro* their talk. She whispers, * Fate 
Has oft availed hearts even to separate 
That loved, perhap, almost as much as ours.' 
* Ah, what if on us, too,^ he says, ' thdr powers 
The furies try ? Would then this pledge of gold 
You gave, and that eternal promise, hold P 
Perhaps your constancy might then be seen 
To break, as this ring broke !' 

With altered mien, 
As hurt, she turns, the while a solemn thrill 
Shakes in her voice ; swearing she never will 
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Forsake, or cease to love him ; and she prays, 
All earnestly, that if her heart new ways 
Should take, from Bateman wandering, heaven 

may fro¥ni. 
And hid its awful servants drag her down 
That red ravine, and drown her in those deeps ! 
— ^Margarety you frighten me^ — She stands 

and weeps, 
And makes his lips to seem to he in tears. 

Woe^s me, what Desolation^s this, appears 
And puts such fresh disorder in their mien P 
— Not Margarets father — .*' Nat, Sir, tou are 



Betirb not, it's too late I'-such haughty speech 
Hurls he at Bateman. They stare, each on each. 
Vain explanations are essayed. At length, — 
His daughter's trembling weakness on his strength 
Of arm supporting, — the proud man retires. 

How now with Bateman? Could his young 

heart's fiies 
Patiently bear so stifling a control ? — 
Like gleaming sword from sheath, he, from his soul, 
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Drew sharp wrath swift and forceful on his foe, 
And 'gan to thrust and parry. — But ah, no : — 
This will not do. He let the weapon go. 
Then to a faintness fell the enraged start 
And heating of the hammer of his heart ; — 
And all the sorrow of the thing came o*er him, 
And the drear desolation spread before him 
Thro* the waste, pining years. 

And, if he wept. 
Let us be glad he did so. Some have kept 
From weeping, till the tears within supprest 
Have put a ranker sap in growths unblest, 
And forced up deadly nightshades of the heart ; 
Or soaked and rotted all the better part 
To pestilent corruption. Tis a sign. 
If Bateman weeps, some hidden hope m^st shine 
A sun above him, to draw up his tears 
From the deep heart-'Wells. 

Soon, more bravely bears 
The boy his grief. Less absolute he thinks 
The bitterness of the sad cup he drinks. 
Love lies a-bleeding, but this injured flower 
May yet its healing find in sun and shower. 
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Shattered, no doabt, — ^mach tempested and tost, 
His loye's bark may be, — bat it is not lost. 
He*ll go, he says, and toil for Margaret's sake : 
He is bnt young yet, and can wait, and make 
Wealth o*er that sea, that soon mtist be between 
Hearts which asundered never should have been. 

But he must see her first Therefore he hies, 
Next day, soon as the sun doth in the skies 
Lift up the morning of his golden head. 
Like any houseless ghost poor Bateman sped, — 
An anguish at his heart, and stinging goads ; 
And so he nears the cot of Gerard Rhodes, 
Where Margaret is, but where he may not be, — 
Alas! alas! — 

He leaned against a tree, — 
The sunlight round him by the night within 
Balancing : — and, as if peace he could win 
By counting up the past, over he goes 
The whole sum from its origin to close : — 
How they first met, — first spoke;— how he es- 
sayed 
To think of winning such a matchless maid : — 
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All her sweet looks, words, motions, innocent : — 
What made him first find her heart toward him 

bent: — 
How ominously once with him it went. 
When, having made a carven H and M 
In loving nearness, and there married them 
With blessings, and a ring cut in the rind 
Of a smooth tree,~thenceforth he ne*er could find 
Those young initials, tho' he sought, and sought. 
With careful diligence. Thus back is brought 
Each least event, down to the recent blast 
That tore love's joyous banner from its mast ; — 
Not one heart-breaking item is he spared ; — 
But with a desolate bias, all the bared 
And blighted rows and borders of the whole 
Late garden, but now desert of his soul 
He traverses, and mourns his withered flowers. 

So, slowly, pass the world-without-end hours. 
While slowly over the account he sums 
Of his great grief :~and yet no Margaret comes ;- 
— She knows not he is here. At last, away 
He breaks himself from the desire to say 
Faiewell, as loth as, by a hand forlorn, 
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The shrieking mandrake hardly might be torn 
Up by its roots, in any ancient tale. 

That day goes Bateman, eager, pining, pale. 
To a sure friend, whom he entreats to bear 
A message to poor Margaret ; tells him where ; 
Shews him the kernel of the story sad ; 
Conjures him, by the firiendship which he had. 
To help their correspondence to and fro, 
And never let her cruel father know : — 
All which is promised. A most speedy breeze 
Bears Bateman &r off o*er the sundering seas. 

Why should I be at needless grief, to tell 
The moaning-mischief which on Margaret fell, 
And brought a death a-knocking at her door ? — 
Or what a tedious watching Hwas, before 
Her friends might comfort to each other give, 
And, smiling, in low whispeis say * She'll live' ? 
— For thus at last they did. — Thencefoith, what 

bliss. 
Of* all the sweet, sad Past, was left, but this, — 
Still the old walks to go, and, at each spot, 
Say, — *IIere he gave me the Forget-me-not, — 
o 
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As if 'twere possible I could forget — I* 
Or, — * Here he first dared say, ' My Margaret ;'* 
Or, — * This is where he oftenest loved to go ' ; — 
And each old joy*s grave make new tears to flow ? 
— Thus, dowly, went the weeping-time forlord, 
Till from thdr myriad wind-rocked cradles torn 
Were the grandchildren of that season's com. 

Ah me! — What .is there in the scope and range 
Of this wide, desolate world, but change, — and 

change ? 
This Margaret, — this ring-breaker, — the unwed 
But oath-bound bride of Bateman, shall be led 
Into the church, and married to a man 
In whose veins blood of Bateman never ran ! 
— ^Why do you start ? — this is no such strange 

thing 
To need a special note and wonderlDg. 
— Why do you start ?-I tell you, deeds are done. 
Ay, every hour, beneath this smiling sun. 
Which neither tears, nor tearing of the hair, 
Nor howling, — no, nor even sheer despair 
Gnawing its own flesh, — ^is enough to bear. 
It is no new thing, love's flower should be found 
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Prone to a fading in a sbaUow ground : 
What w<mder, then, if Margaret should drink 
Lethe from Time*8 cup, and forget to think 
Of him who ne*er forgot to think of her ? — 
Ay, tho^ she may haye wvtched, & would not stir, 
For hours, firom the window, when she thought 
A letter from poor Henry might he brought; 
And when she saw it, snatch it, just as food 
Would he snatehed up by Famine ; brood, and 

brood, 
0*er it ; and every lonely moment seize 
From each part its remotest sense to teaze; 
Seem almost to have read it, when it came. 
Thro* her long hope and yearning for the same ; 
Appoint it sanctuaries wherein to rest, — 
Kightly, her pillow ; or, by day, a nest 
Near the soft warmness of her breathing breast ; 
Still oyer to herself be whispering 
Each phrase, as a delicious thought and thing ; 
Wish each line double, and find every one 
A thing to smile, tremble, or weep upon ; 
Enow every crease and fold in every part. 
And almost have each least stroke off by heart : 
— All this may be, and yet be overpast, 
And Bateman*s letters go unread at het, 
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Neyertbeless her love, say what you will, 
Shall not have changed; — it is the same love 

still. 
Self-love, of her, to Bateman, was the tie ; — 
If, he away, the stimulus should die, 
What then shall hinder Margaret*s mind to gain 
The same end, thro* the presence of Germaine P 
What else is love but love, in either case ? 
Love means, of face and form the heart's embrace, 
No matter what or whose the form and &oe. 
Her father, too, continually would catch 
Her slow consent to the eligible match ; 
And, if her secret soul were known, *ti& part 
Of the self-lauded motion of her hearty 
To deem it virtue, — bounden duty, even, — 
To obey her sire, — ^in sight of man and heaven : 
Altho* it never seemed so, till her mind 
Its dial-hand from Bateman had declined ; 
And till she thought, what pity *twere to lose 
These, her young years : and that if she refuse 
Germaine, she never may the pleasure know 
Of being loved, and daily feeling so ; 
The pride of reigning as a household's queen; 
And all the paradise that poets mean, 
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Singing of H3rmen. — Therefore doth she falter 
A peijured * yea,* to Germaixie, at the altar. 

Who'd now he Bateman f — ^Ah, who would not be 
Other than Bateman, if they now were he ? — 
Her letters ceasing, the hoy can control 
His heart no more. He comes home, — learns 

the whole. 
Then sits he down, and leans upon his hand 
A head conftised ; and strives to understand 
The whole tale ; — and thus reads its meaning 

o'er; — 
It is, to stand by Margaret no more ; 
Nor feel the warmed pressure, and the pride, 
Of her confiding arm against his side ; 
Nor learn her looks by heart ; nor watch arise 
The pleasure of his presence to her eyes; 
Nor feel her innocent kiss ; nor ever seek 
Contentment with his lips upon her cheek ; — 
Never to be her champion in the strife. 
To affray her griefs, and smooth her path of life ; 
Never to sit with her in secret bower ; 
Or comfort her in any weeping-hour ; 
Never to lean o'er her closed eyes, and make 
A gentlest stirring, lest from sleep she wake ; 
o 2 
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Never to serve, her faithful minister ; 
Or have a right even to be kind to her : — 
All such hopes now for him are dead and gone, 
Buried, and covered in, and stampt upon, — 
And have no rising. All that was amassed 
For his possession in the splendid Past, 
Unto a broken ring hath shrunk at last. 
— ^There be great spirits, can consent and smile 
At Fortune's grossest felonies, even while 
Their treasures *tis she steals, — witl^ tearless eyes 
Gaze in the face of the bereaving skies, — 
And answer to Fate*s scymeter and dart 
With the big beat of a majestic heart : — 
But Bateman was a coward. — ^The half-ring 
By letter, — and, by chance, the news, — they 

bring, — 
Of a young corpse, whereon these lines are read :- 
False woman, of tht vows and oaths havs 

I>BSA3>, 

Fob tbou abt mine bt them, alive or nxAn I 

There faded Margaret from that very hour, 
As from its nck*roots a worm-haunted flower ; 
For her soul *gan to be all over-run 
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With creeping thoughts o* the murder she had 

done. 
Sit could not she, nor stand, nor rest for long 
In any place ; but memory of her wrong 
Wrought as an evil fret upon her brain* 
And gave her in fresh postures unto pain. 
Ah, sure, had Bateman thought what might 

betide 
Her by his dying, thus he had not died I 
Poor girl, poor girl I She eats not, does not 

weep; 
And bums, and frets, and parches ; cannot sleep 
But makes, with restlessness, in many a heap 
Disorder rise, and sit about her bed : 
And eyer to one same plaint is she wed, 
Moaning — • Aliye, or dead, — alive, or dead I* 

Two kind-souled neighbours near her bed forlorn 
A- watching sit ; for a child hath been bom. 
And see, the mother sleeps ! — * Oh, do not stir, 
Now such a wholesome thing hath fallen on her T- 
So they sit quiet, till their drowsed eyes 
Notice no more the shadows fall, and rise^ 
And dance ronnd the night«taper. Morning 
breaki^ 
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And leaps in at the window, off the flakes ' 

Of its sun'seeing clouds. — One wakes, and wakes 

Her fellow. Chilly is the morning air. 

They look into the bed ; they feel ; — ^they stare I 

How warm her place !-yet Margaret is not there. 

Calm, calm, in Clifton Deeps, the Trent doth 

flow: — 
Yet down that red ravine, an hour ago, 
Did Margaret run therein, and perish so. 
The nearest villagers awoke, 'tis said, 
At hearing, as they shook upon their bed, 
A piteous wailing of — * Alive, or deadV — 
Kor do they a false verdict give, who tell 
That Margaret was ta'en off by fiends of hell : — 
Bemorse and Madness serve the Infernal Crown, 
And these the demons were that dragged her down. 



The deep voice ceased. I lifted up my head. 
The Loneliness woke on her twilight bed. 
And half rose on her arm ; and cold, serene, 
Migestic, distant,— like a conscious queen, — 
Silently, calmly, gazed me in the face. 
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Svening with dews had come upon the place 
As quietly as ever virgin rose 
Her pilgrimage from hud to flower goes. 
So I went slowly home, — my Vision's charm 
Still with me, as a bride upon my arm. 
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